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THE CAMPAIGN OF THE ALLIES 


THE SURRENDER OF LORD CHARLES CORNWALLIS 


E have little conception of the difficulties that surrounded Wash- 
ington and his compatriots during the year and a half preceding 
the capture of Cornwallis. The résources of the country were 

well-nigh exhausted ; many had been drawn to the battle-field and there 
perished, and so great a number still remained in the army that the 
mechanical industries of the people were nearly ruined; villages were 
more or less dilapidated, while innumerable farms were lying waste 
for the want of cultivation. The influence of the war overshadowed 
the whole land, blighting its progress, and interfering with the comfort 
and success of the people. The Continental money was next to worth- 
less, and that issued by the separate States was even of less value. Dis- 
trust of the ultimate success of the struggle discouraged many of the 
people, yet there was a gleam of sunshine in the hearts of the hopeful 
few; their zeal never flagged, and their intelligence prompted them to 
make great personal sacrifices in the expectation of securing for their 
country liberty and independence for all future time. 

Another impediment to the success of the patriots was the multitudes 
who sympathized with the royal cause, some no doubt from pure, and 
some from sinister motives. Among these disloyalists were many who 
were unwilling the Colonies should separate from England, which they 
characterized by the endearing name of “Home.” They were proud of 
her glories in literature and arms, and claimed them as part of their own 
inheritance. Another class of the more unenlightened among the tories 
were often disloyal from an indefinable reverence for the persons of the 
royal family, and of their shadow, the aristocracy. These clung to the 
cause of the king for the reason they were unable to comprehend the 
vast importance to themselves and their children of being separated from 
England and untrammeled by her restrictions and influence as a sovereign. 
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The limited means of movement at that time from one portion of the 
country to another cannot be fully appreciated by the people of to-day, 
who have so many facilities for easy and rapid communication with 
each other. Sir Henry Clinton had his main army in New York City, 
in whose harbor was also a large and effective British fleet; Corn- 
wallis had an army in Virginia three or four hundred miles distant, 
and other generals commanded troops stationed still further south 
in the Carolinas and Georgia; between these points were no places 
occupied by British troops. These armies were all accessible by sea 
from Sir Henry’s headquarters in New York, while for the patriots the 
only way was by land—a route long and tedious, with bad roads to be 
passed over on horseback, on foot or by means of cumbersome wagons. 
The advantage on the part of the British to transport soldiers and mili- 
tary stores, was in comparison almost incalculable; in addition they 
were supplied with the most approved war material of the time, while 
the army of the patriots was as indifferently accoutered as their oppo- 
nents were well armed and drilled. The war vessels of the United 
States consisted of only two frigates; the others had been either cap- 
tured or destroyed. 


ARRANGEMENTS OF THE PATRIOT TROOPS—In the winter of 1780-81, 
and spring of the latter year, the troops under Washington were 
camped so as to threaten New York City, while to repel a movement 
from Canada, should one be made, a portion of the State forces were 
stationed at Albany. At West Point and along the Hudson in the High- 
lands, were troops from New England; at Pompton, New Jersey, were 
the soldiers belonging to that State, and at Morristown was a portion of 
the Pennsylvania contingent. The French army, for the most part, was 
wintering at Newport, Rhode Island, while one legion, that of the Duke 
de Lauzun, was at Lebanon, Connecticut. Washington had his head- 
quarters in a central position, at Windsor on the Hudson. In different 
parts of the South were stationed American soldiers—militia and Con- 
tinentals—under Lafayette, Gen. Greene and the Baron Steuben. 

The disposition of troops in the northern division was owing to the 
fact that the main portion of the British army was located on Staten 
Island, and in New York on Manhattan Island; in the harbor was moored 
their fleet—the right arm of their power. Yet they were confined closely 
to the city, not daring even to make foraging raids very far into the 
country, because they were liable to be roughly handled by the patriots, 
who were on the lookout, and their arrangements were such that almost 
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on the appearance of the marauders, the whole country was immediately 
roused to repelthem: Philadelphia, at that time, had the larger popula- 
lation, but not being so accessible from the ocean as New York, the 
British commander had his main army in the latter city, in whose harbor 
he could have his fleet for the purpose of defence, and in readiness to 
send aid wherever needed. 


AFFAIRS IN THE CAROLINAS—When Cornwallis captured Charleston, 
the capital of the Colony of South Carolina (May 12, 1780), he imagined 
he had subdued the whole region. Thinking, perhaps, capital cities in 
the Colonies bore the same relation to the surrounding country that they 
did in Europe, we may judge his surprise when the numerous patriots 
under Sumter, Marion and others were continually harrassing his 
foraging parties whenever they ventured out from his main army. 

There was, it was true, the quiet of a conquered land, but of one in 
which the people were waiting only for a favorable opportunity to fly to 
arms. Since the disastrous defeat of Gates at Camden (August 16, 1780), 
Cornwallis had better reason to suppose the conflict in that section vir- 
tually ended, but ina few months Gen. Nathanael Greene appeared as 
Commander of the American forces; by his indefatigable exertions, and 
skillful handling of his men, he kept his lordship busy in warding off 
attacks, especially in unexpected quarters. 

In the South the state of affairs was sad indeed; Whigs and Tories 
were unrelenting foes; they ravaged in turn the whole region, destroying 
private property and burning the houses of each other. There is no 
sadder picture of the horrors of the Revolutionary struggle than the 
fiendish animosity toward each other that seemed to pervade the souls 
of the Whigs and Tories of these States. Why it was is hard to define. 
Under such repeated pillagings and raids, that whole section became 
almost a desolation. The three States of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, were in the ordinary sense subdued, as their most 
important points were occupied by the British. 

Early in the year (January, 1781) was fought the battle of Cowpens, 
in which Gen. Daniel Morgan defeated Col. Banastie Tarleton, the noted 
British cavalry officer. Then commenced the pursuit of Morgan by 
Cornwallis with a superior and well equipped army; but after a forced 
march of two hundred miles, the latter found himself completely baffled 
and forced to fall back, to be in turn closely followed by Gen. Greene, 
now incommand. At length a conflict took place near Guilford Court 
House, N. C., from which place Greene fell back, after crippling his 
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adversary so much that really the gain was on his own side; while Corn- 
wallis marched northward, leaving the Carolinas to the care of Lord 
Rawdon. About a month later (April 25), was fought the battle of Hob- 
kirk’s Hill, S. C_—a drawn battle, but the advantage, if any, was on the 
side of the Americans. Soon after several fortified places fell into . 
the hands of the patriots, and Lord Rawdon retired to within a 
short distance of Charleston. Both armies remained inactive during 
the hot weather, except the skirmishing of foraging parties, till the battle 
of Eutaw Springs (Sept. 8, 1781), which in the main resulted favorably 
to the Americans, though in none of these engagements were they 
equal to their enemies, either in numbers of regular soldiers or equip- 
ments. In these various conflicts, and in the movements connected 
with them, Greene displayed remarkable skill in deceiving his enemies, 
and in striking where he was least expected. 


THE MARCH OF CORNWALLIS TOWARD VIRGINIA—After the battle 
of Guilford Court House, the army of Cornwallis was so much reduced 
in number that he resolved to fall back by way of Wilmington, N. C., 
toward the North. He tarried in the vicinity of the former place some- 


time, to refresh his troops and await reinforcements, intending as soon 
as prepared to return southward to aid the royal cause in South Caro- 
lina. Meantime he learned that Greene, who had been cautiously fol- 
lowing him, attacking his foraging parties and cutting off his messen- 
gers, had suddenly turned, and was far on his way toward Camden, S. C., 
where Lord Rawdon was in command. It was useless to attempt to 
overtake Greene or to make an effort to aid Rawdon; the risk was 
too great, for if he went in that direction he might be hemmed in by 
the patriots and distressed for provisions, as that whole region had 
been swept over more than once by the opposing forces. His army 
had been on the move for the greater part of a year, having, it was 
estimated, marched and countermarched more than a thousand miles, 
through a country in the main bitterly hostile, the roads being few 
and very difficult to travel. These considerations induced him to 
move northward from Wilmington to join Gen. Phillips by appoint- 
ment at Petersburg, Virginia. He commenced his march about the Ist 
of May, the distance being more than two hundred miles. Phillips 
had superseded the traitor Benedict Arnold, about one month before 
{March 26, 1781), in the command in Virginia. 

Previous to this time, Arnold had been marauding for some months 
in that region, though closely watched, and sometimes attacked, by 
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Baron Steuben ; he was not prevented, however, from effectually pillag- 
ing the country along the James and the lower portion of its tributaries, 
but did not dare to venture far from navigable waters. On one occasion 
he appeared before Richmond and offered to spare the place if permitted 
to carry off the tobacco in store; this was refused by the Governor, 
Thomas Jefferson, and he burned a portion of the village. This part of 
the State was specially defenceless, as the slaves were numerous and 
the planters few in comparison. Baron Steuben was in general com- 
mand in Virginia; he had, however, a small force of only five or six 
hundred militia, having sent all the men he could spare to aid Gen. 
Greene in the Carolinas. 

There had been a plan laid to capture Arnold, and Washington in 
the early spring sent Lafayette with troops and artillery to aid in the 
enterprise. The French also sent, under the command of De Tilly, a 
sixty-gun ship and two frigates to surprise the British vessels in the 
Chesapeake, but Arnold learned of the expedition, and withdrawing his 
shipping up the Elizabeth river into shallow water, the French had to 
content themselves in lying off in their large ships, while those of the 
enemy were safely anchored twelve miles distant. Soon after, another 
French naval force was sent from Newport to cooperate with that in the 
Bay, and with the army expected under Lafayette, but they were pur- 
sued by the British fleet. These fleets met off the Capes, and after a short 
conflict, without definite result, they parted. The French were so dis- 
abled that they returned to Newport, and the English entered Chesa- 
peake Bay. This was the fourth time the French fleet had failed to co- 
operate effectually with the American land forces. Arnold was now 
reinforced by two thousand troops under Gen. Phillips, who, as has 
been stated, assumed command. 

We may imagine the disappointment of Lafayette and his wearied 
soldiers, who had reached Annapolis, when they learned that the fleet 
reported at anchor in the Roads was the British and not the French, as 
they had reason to suppose. The object of the expedition was defeated. 
After some delay, caused by the blockade of the port by the British 
vessels, the troops were withdrawn to the Head of Elk, and marched 
early in April to Baltimore, where Lafayette refitted his men. Marching 
them southward, he joined Steuben in Virginia, and took command of 
the forces there. 


BRITISH RAIDS AND OUTRAGES—When Cornwallis joined his forces 
with those in Virginia and assumed command, he resolved to crush 
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Lafayette before he should receive the reinforcements said to be on their 
march from the North, under the command of Gen. Anthony Wayne. 
He was so confident of success that, in writing to Sir Henry Clinton, 
he represented himself as having the Marquis within his grasp ; in con- 
sequence the latter, in a dispatch to the home’ government, said: 
“Lafayette, I think, cannot escape him.” When Cornwallis moved 
from Petersburg to unite with the fresh troops sent from New York 
under Gen. Leslie, Lafayette was at Richmond, but having an inferior 
force, he retreated towards the north to meet Wayne, who was. 
approaching with a portion of the Pennsylvania line. Cornwallis 
crossed the James below Richmond, and moved rapidly in pursuit, but 
finding it impossible to prevent their junction, he fell back toward the 
lower James. 

There has been in the American mind a peculiar odium attached to 
the traitor Arnold, because of his committing so many outrages in Vir- 
ginia. As much disgrace should attach to the name of Cornwallis for 
the ravages committed by his immediate command. His cavalry 
speedily scoured the country, and seized all the horses they could reach; 
these were considered at the time to be the finest in the colonies. 
Gen. Greene, when passing through Virginia on his way to the Caro- 
linas, urged the planters to remove these fine animals into the interior, 
lest they should be captured to replenish the British cavalry. The 
advice was disregarded, and ere long about six hundred of Tarleton’s 
men were mounted on horses, great numbers of which had been 
trained for the races, common in that State. Oftentimes the marauders 
wantonly cut the throats of colts that were too young to be of service 
for cavalry. Outrages of this character were not perpetrated elsewhere 
during the war. Tarleton ravaged the country, destroying stores of 
provisions and crops; he attempted by a bold dash to capture the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, then in session at Charlottesville, and came near 
making a prisoner of the Governor himself, Thomas Jefferson, in his 
home at Monticello. For some reason he would not permit the 
premises at Monticello to be injured; yet, “under the eye of Corn- 
wallis,” another farm of Jefferson was thoroughly plundered, the 
growing crops destroyed, the horses carried off, and the throats of the 
colts cut, while the barns and fences were burned. 


INDECISIVE CONFLICTS—Lafayette and Wayne, having united their 
forces, immediately moved, and by a rapid night march presented them- 
selves in front of Cornwallis and, being joined by large numbers of the 
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militia, their force made so formidable show that the British general 
thought it prudent to fall back to Richmond, and finally down to Wil- 
liamsburg (June 25). Lafayette was now joined by Steuben, and his 
entire army amounted to about 4,000 men, one-half of whom were reg- 
ulars or Continentals. He sent detachments that interfered materially 
with the foraging parties of the British army, meanwhile advancing 
with his main force toward Williamsburg. 

About this time Sir Henry Clinton became much alarmed at the 
demonstrations making against New York. He expected to be attacked 
by twenty thousand men, and believed that De Grasse, when he learned 
that Cornwallis was out of reach, would sail to New York to assist 
in an attempt on that city. This theory seems to have made him 
afterward unable to give due weight to evidence coming to his knowl- 
edge respecting the movement of Washington toward Virginia. He 
now sent an urgent demand to Cornwallis for reinforcements from the 
British army in Virginia. 

To comply with this requisition, Cornwallis moved all his force 
toward Portsmouth in order to embark the troops. Lafayette cautiously 
followed, intending, if opportunity served, to attack the rear-guard of 
the British army when the main portion had crossed the river, but 
the wary Cornwallis, suspecting the design, laid plans to deceive 
his pursuer. Accordingly on the 6th July he sent over his pack-horses 
and wagons to an island in the James, and of these he made a great 
display. Meanwhile Tarleton deputed a dragoon—who pretended to 
be a deserter—and a negro, to throw themselves in the way of the 
Americans, and announce to them that the main portion of the army 
had passed over, and only the rear-guard was waiting to cross. The 
story seemed plausible, and Wayne was sent to make the attack; he 
was to be supported by the main body. Wayne, moving rapidly for- 
ward, apparently surprised a picket, which, in accordance with orders, 
after a resistance lasting only a few minutes, retreated. Thus encour- 
aged, Wayne dashed on, when presently he found himself confronted 
with what seemed the whole British army. In a moment he divined 
the stratagem by which he had been deceived; his fearless spirit sug- 
gested his course. He at once sounded a charge, and his Pennsyl- 
vanians, nine hundred strong, and three cannon in full play, with 
shouts of victory, dashed against the enemy. This vigorous attack 
continued for a few minutes, when, at his command, the men as speedily 
fell back, losing, however, their cannon, the horses which drew them 
being killed. Cornwallis was in turn bewildered; the sudden and 
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vigorous assault, as well as the rapidity with which the Americans 
retreated, disconcerted him. He refused, as it was growing dark, to 
permit his men to pursue, lest they should fall into an ambuscade. The 
following day he passed over the river and proceeded to Portsmouth; 
but, when in the act of sending a detachment on. board the ships, he 
received another message from Clinton, informing him that he had been 
reinforced by three thousand Hessians from Europe, and he should not 
need more troops. 

According to Stedman, Sir Henry Clinton at first favorably enter- 
tained the idea of Cornwallis, when he had joined Phillips, of making a 
raid north, along the Chesapeake and up the valley of the Susquehannah. 
He was led to think of such an expedition by the representations of 
Tories, who assured him if a British army would make its appearance 
in that region, there would be an uprising of the loyalists. Cornwallis 
was not so sanguine; he had little faith in promised uprisings of these 
gentlemen, and in consequence he was opposed to the whole scheme. 
Perhaps he also called to mind his experience in being harrassed when 
marching through the thinly settled Carolinas, and reflected that on the 
shores of the Chesapeake and up the Susquehannah the population was 
much more numerous. He would only enter upon the movement when 
ordered ; and he intimated his willingness to return to Charleston and 
take command there. 

Sir Henry Clinton also took occasion to inform Cornwallis of the 
rumors afloat that the Count de Grasse, then in command of a fleet in 
the West Indies, intended to visit the American coast. Sir Charles 
Rodney, who was on the West India station with a British squadron, 
gave it as his opinion that De Grasse would go tothe Chesapeake. This 
information seemed to allay the fears of Clinton, as a French fleet in the 
bay could not injure the forces under Cornwallis. It appears never to 
have occurred to him that possibly Washington, by forced marches, 
might lead his army from the Hudson to the Chesapeake, nor did he 
avail himself of the suggestion of Rodney, to send a fleet to counteract 
the plans of the Count. Cornwallis on his part felt equally safe, as he 
wrote to Sir Henry Clinton he could spare him twelve hundred men 
to aid in defending New York. 

The home government and Clinton were both unwilling to abandon 
the control of Chesapeake Bay and Virginia; hence an order was sent 
to Cornwallis to select some place accessible from the sea, and there 
fortify himself. This order came with the message countermanding 
the previous one to send a reinforcement of troops to New York. To 
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comply with this command, on the 26th July, 1781, Cornwallis chose 
Yorktown and Gloucester Point. These are on opposite sides of York 
river, which here narrows to about one mile in width, and are accessible 
from the bay, which is about fifteen miles distant. His army now 
amounted to nearly eight thousand effective men. He began to throw 
up strong entrenchments, while a number of ships of war were moored 
in the river. 


THE FRENCH FLEET, AND DELAYS—It was long evident to Wash- 
ington and Congress that if success was to be obtained, the superiority 
of the British naval force must be overcome. This could be done 
only by inducing the French government to send a sufficiently large 
number of men-of-war to the American coast. Hitherto it had seemed 
fated that the French fleet should fail to cooperate with the Ameri- 
can land forces. Congress some time before had commissioned John 
Laurens of South Carolina, one of Washington’s Aids, to France for 
the special purpose of inducing that government to send a strong 
fleet and a large number of troops to the United States. Laurens 
was remarkable for his pleasing manners no less than for his diplo- 
matic ability; he succeeded in obtaining the promise of a large fleet 
and a body of troops, and also a loan of money, which amounted to 
more than a million dollars. In accordance with this promise, 
Count de Grasse sailed (March, 1781) from Brest with twenty-five 
sail of the line, on board of which were several thousand troops— 
the greater portion of the latter, however, were designed for the West 
Indies. 

While the operations already referred to were going on in the south- 
ern section of the country, nothing special was done in the northern 
except to watch the enemy’s forces in New York, and make prepara- 
tions to capture the city. To obtain that result was utterly impossible 
without a sufficient naval force to overcome that of the British in the 
harbor, and for this assistance Washington was waiting till it could be 
sent by France, and also for the States, severally, to furnish more sol- 
diers and supplies. 


INSUBORDINATION—On the first day of this eventful year (1781) a 
revolt of an alarming character broke out in the Pennsylvania line sta- 
tioned at Morristown, New Jersey. Their sufferings were great, and 
what they deemed the indifference of Congress to their wants roused 
their indignation, and led them to leave their camp and march in an 
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orderly manner direct to the doors of that body, then in session at 
Philadelphia, and demand redress in person. These men, though guilty 
of military insubordination, were every one of them true to their coun- 
try’s cause, but were for the time exercising, in this irregular way, their 
rights as freemen to ask a redress of grievances. Says Gen. Wayne, 
their commander, “ they were poorly clothed, badly fed, and worse paid ; 
exposed to winter’s piercing cold, with no protection but old worn-out 
coats, and but one blanket between three men.” They received relief 
for the present, and marched back to their camp, after delivering up to 
their officers the emissaries of the British commander, who had sent 
them to seduce the mutineers from their duties as patriot soldiers. In 
less than a month afterward, influenced by the success of the Pennsyl- 
vanians, the same spirit was manifested among the Jersey troops sta- 
tioned at Pompton; they, too, for the same reason, mutinied. Now 
there was danger lest insubordination should spread throughout the 
army, and the latter rebellion was put down with some severity. Yet 
there was evidently great dissatisfaction in the army; the soldiers 
were intelligent and understood for what purpose they were in arms, and 
they had received the impression that Congress wasted much precious 
time in wrangling over questions of minor importance, while some of 
the States had apparently grown indifferent, and failed to furnish sup- 
plies in food and clothing. The soldiers no doubt compared their 
hard lot with the comfort enjoyed by other .able-bodied men at their 
well furnished homes. We must bear in mind, however, that Congress 
had not full power to enforce its own decrees, which took more the 
form of urgent advisory resolutions than of laws to be obeyed; the 
weariness incident to a seven years’ war: the utter prostration of com- 
merce and industry, except to provide the necessaries of life, had almost 
paralyzed the energies of the people. It was only the hopeful, the 
intelligent, the persevering, that bore up—meanwhile encouraging their 
desponding neighbors—and performed as best they could their own 
duty, to supply the wants of the soldiers. With this state of feeling in 
the army, we may imagine what would have been the ultimate issue had 
it not been for the cheering prospect of help from France, both in fleet 
and land forces. 


THE PosITIONS OF ARMIES—During the summer and autumn of 1781 
the British army held two important positions. The capture of either 
would have a decisive effect upon the contest. One was New York, 
in which was their main force, and from which reinforcements of men, 
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ships and war material were sent as required to other points, especially 
to sustain operations in the South; the other position was that held by 
the army of Cornwallis in Virginia, where rumor said it was preparing 
to winter. It was possible, under favorable circumstances, to capture 
either of these before aid could come from the other. 

It was thought best to make an attempt on New York, asthe French 
army, which had been for nearly eleven months at Newport, was ready 
to move in aid of theenterprise. Preparatory to making the attack, the 
available roads leading tothe city were repaired and new ones cut, while 
its fortifications were carefully reconnoitered. Washington’s head- 
quarters were at Windsor, a few miles from West Point; his entire 
force did not amount to five thousand effective men, though he had 
nominally nearly seven thousand. Owing to the defects of the militia 
system then in force, the army had not been increased to the full num- 
ber authorized by Congress, which had resolved to have thirty-seven 
thousand men under arms at the beginning of the year. But the reso- 
lutions of Congress or of the State Legislatures were of little avail in 
rousing the exhausted country. British marauding parties in force were 
continually pillaging the country for miles around the city ; they called 
it foraging. The most effective of these depredators was a band of 
Tories under Col. Delancy, whose place of rendezvous and stronghold 
was in the vicinity of Morrisania, Westchester county. Up the country 
from that place to near Washington’s lines, these marauders made the 
whole region almost a desolation, driving from the farms the live 
stock, and carrying off the grain when harvested. These worthies 
were characterized Cow Boys by the inhabitants, because of their 
aptness in seizing the patriots’ cattle. 


PLANS FOR A CAMPAIGN OF THE ALLIES—Word was brought Wash- 
ington that the Count de Barras had arrived at Boston to take command 
of the naval force of the French then at Newport, Rhode Island. De 
Barras also brought intelligence that the Count de Grasse was soon to 
sail with a large armament to the West Indies; but twelve of his ships 
were to come to Newport, in order to relieve the French squadron 
stationed there, and that these ships were to bring an additional number 
of land forces. This reinforcement was expected to arrive in July or 
August. 

Count de Rochambeau received fresh instructions from his own gov- 
ernment, and arrangements were made for an interview between Wash- 
ington and the Count, at Weathersfield, Connecticut, on the 22d May, 
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1781. Many plans were discussed ; among others to send a land force to 
aid Greene in the Carolinas. These troops would be compelled to march 
the entire distance, asthe French squadron, which might have carried 
them, was closely blockaded in Newport harbor by a superior British 
fleet. The.main objections to this plan were the long march, the diffi- 
culties of transporting war material, and the season of the year being 
summer, the heat of which in that climate was dreaded so much as to 
become an obstruction almost insuperable. 

It was therefore thought best to strike a blow at New York. The 
time seemed propitious, as, owing to the large detachments which had 
from time to time been sent to the South, the garrison was compara- 
tively weak. To capture this stronghold, with its immense amount of 
war material, appeared to Washington and the patriots as most import- 
ant. Here was the British fleet, which had absolute control of the 
harbor and all the waters accessible to it; its position was central. If 
once taken, the outposts in the South would succumb, and the struggle, 
it was thought, must virtually end. Accordingly, to carry out this 
enterprise, arrangements were made at the council, and soon the 
French troops were on their march from their quarters at Newport, 
delighted to be relieved from the irksome monotony they had experi- 
enced during the preceding eleven months, and with the hope of seeing 
active service. Their march through the country was enlivened by the 
manifestations of welcome made by the inhabitants, who cheered them 
as friends. 

In order to make the capture certain, Washington wrote to the Gov- 
ernors of the New England States and New Jersey, calling upon them to 
render assistance by filling up their quotas of men. With all these exer- 
tions the American army was not materially increased, and his let- 
ters written at the time show the mortification caused him by this 
deficiency. The only apology was the utter prostration of the country, 
both in respect to its finances and the fewness of the men found 
to enter thearmy. The Legislatures passed energetic resolutions, and 
so did Congress, but neither had the power to enforce them. Mean- 
while Rochambeau dispatched a vessel to inform De Grasse of the plan 
of operations, and urge his cooperation. 


ROBERT MORRIS, THE AMERICAN FINANCIER— The efforts of one 
patriot must here be mentioned. Robert Morris was a successful 
merchant of Philadelphia, and one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. He grasped the idea of furnishing the “sinews of war,” 
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by conducting the money matters of the government on a specie basis 
(1780). Heretofore the management of the finances had been entrusted 
to a committee of Congress, no two of whom seemed to have had the 
same views on the subject. One man of true education knows more than 
a multitude of the ignorant; and one common sense and thorough prac- 
tical financier knows more than a regiment of theorists. Morris urged 
Congress to establish a dank as an agent to transact the finances of the 
government. The Bank of North America—our First National bank— 
was chartered for ten years, with a capital of $2,000,000. The fact that 
it was pledged to redeem its notes in coin, inspired confidence in its suc- 
cess. The public at once looked favorably upon the scheme, and those 
who had the means invested in the bank, both as a profitable investment 
and as a patriotic duty. The credit of Congress began at once to revive, 
and finally attained a point never reached before. By this means Morris 
was enabled to pay the soldiers to a certain amount, and furnish supplies 
for the army. He accomplished this by sending as agents discreet men 
to secure in the way of business, all the coin they could obtain, thus keep- 
ing his vaults replenished, and when notes were presented they were 
promptly redeemed. The result was that soon the notes of the bank were 


received for all demands, and the Continental money passed out of use. 
Morris was now of immense service in furnishing provisions for the army 
on the Hudson. 


DEMONSTRATIONS AGAINST THE CITY OF NEW YORK—Now began a 
series of reconnoiterings in the vicinity of the city. New roads were 
cut through the woods and others repaired. It was known that a large 
force of the British was absent foraging in New Jersey, and the oppor- 
tunity was seized to make a sudden and vigorous attack upon New. York 
during their absence, and meanwhile fall on Delancy’s Tories who were 
stationed at Morrisania. The latter attack was to be made by the French, 
who were to march from Ridgebury, Connecticut, and Washington him- 
self was to throw his troops between the routed Tories and the upper 
end of Manhattan Island, then to pass Harlem River, capture the posts 
or stations near at hand, and work his way down some miles to the north 
side of the city. But soon after the movement began it was ascertained the 
British force had returned from Jersey, and their boats were in the Hud- 
son. To surprise the forts was now out of the question, yet the expedi- 
tion was successful in meeting and attacking a large foraging party of 
fifteen hundred Tories and others which had set out the same morning 
to ravage the lower end of Westchester county. The latter made haste 
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to abandon their stronghold and retire over Harlem River to the island, 
where they reported that they had been attacked by a large force. 
These continued demonstrations convinced Sir Henry that an assault 
was imminent, and when the plan to move against Cornwallis was con- 
ceived and the necessary arrangements were making, he would not credit 
the surmises of the British officers stationed nearer the American lines, 
who began to suspect that a movement was about to be made other than 
upon New York. These officers communicated their suspicions to Clin- 
ton, but he seemed to be thoroughly impressed that the apparent change 
of programme on the part of the patriots was purposely designed to mis- 
lead him. One of the most earnest of these officers in persisting that the 
“prospective movement would be against Cornwallis and not New York, 
was Von Wurmb, a Hessian officer, stationed at Kingsbridge. But Sir 
Henry was stubbornly predisposed to believe all indications that seemed 
to foreshadow an attack upon his own position. 


THE ALLIED ARMIES—To secure unity of action, Congress had con- 
ferred full and perfect authority upon Washington in the northern and 
southern departments, and France, for the same reason, had also placed 
her troops under his command. The two armies were now encamped— 
at Dobbs Ferry and on the Greenberg Hills—within striking distance of 
New York, and were waiting for a French fleet to cooperate. Recruits 
were coming in slowly, notwithstanding the urgency of the occasion, yet 
there was no relaxation in reconnoitering and making, preparations for 
the grand attack. Count de Rochambeau sent a swift-sailing vessel to 
inform De Grasse, who was in the West Indies or on his way thither, of 
the intended effort to capture the city, and to urge his cooperation with 
his fleet. Meanwhile (Aug. 14) there came a French frigate from him to 
Newport, bearing dispatches, saying that he would sail on the 3d August 
with a fleet of some twenty-five or thirty war vessels, having on board a 
land force—not to New York, but to the Chesapeake. This announce- 
ment necessarily changed the whole programme; the disappointment 
was very great to Washington and his officers. 


THE OVERRULING HAND—We at this day can see, in the influences 
that led to this disappointment, the hand of an overruling Providence, 
which Washington and the Christian patriots of that day so much 
delighted to recognize. It is very doubtful if the combined forces could 
have captured New York at all. The situation was such that only on 
the north end of Manhattan Island could it be assailed by land forces, 
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and if a landing were made at this point, the city was still several miles 
distant, every foot of which was capable of being defended, if not suc- 
cessfully, at least sufficiently to cause a great loss of life to the assailants. 
The Hudson could be patrolled by the British men-of-war, whose cannon 
shot could easily sink the transports used in conveying troops across 
below the Harlem River. The British had also control of the harbor, 
and with the aid of the forts around its shores and on its islands, could 
have repelled the French fleet if it attempted an entrance; but only the 
smaller vessels could come in, the pilots giving it as their opinion 
that the large men-of-war belonging to the French could not cross the 
bar at Sandy Hook. In addition to this, both the British fleet and the 
garrison had in the latter part of June been strongly reinforced. The 
sacrifice of life on the part of the combined army would certainly have 
been very great, and even if successful, much more than in the capture 
of Cornwallis, while virtually the result in either case would have been 
the same; the crippling of the British force in the Colonies to such an 
extent as to lead ultimately to the acknowledgment of the independence 
of the United States. Moreoyer, British military affairs had arrived at 
such a crisis, that the capture of either New York in the North, or of Corn- 


wallis in the South, would have brought about the end of the contest. 
The English people were becoming inclined to give up the conflict, as 
they became more conversant with the true state of the case. We can 
now see how merciful to the Americans was the non-appearance of Count 
de Grasse at New York with his fleet, for had he come the effort to take 
the city would certainly have been made. 


CHANGED PLAN OF CAMPAIGN OF THE ALLIES—The announcement 
that De Grasse was about to sail for the Chesapeake led at once to the 
change of plans; there was no alternative. The attack must be made on 
Cornwallis, and the army must march nearly four hundred miles to accom- 
plish it. To secure success it must be far onits way before Sir Henry 
Clinton could discover or suspect the object of the march, and to “ mis- 
guide and bewilder” him, reconnoissances were ostentatiously made on 
the north of the city towards Kingsbridge, and on the opposite west 
side of the Hudson, as if an attempt was to be made to throw a force 
across that river. The British no doubt learned from spies of the boats 
built at Albany and originally designed for this purpose. These demon- 
strations had the desired effect on Sir Henry. After it was decided to 
march to Virginia, letters were written at Washington’s headquarters, as 
if in relation to an impending attack upon the city. These letters were 
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purposely sent in such manner as to insure their interception, and when 
brought to Sir Henry they confirmed him more than ever that he was 
to be attacked without delay. Nor did this system of misleading end 
here ; in addition, a space was marked out for a camp, as if for a large 
army in New Jersey opposite Staten Island, and numerous ovens were 
built and fuel provided for baking bread in immense quantities, while 
numbers of row-boats were prepared and kept in sight as if to ferry 
troops across the narrow channel to the island. Spies and Tories were 
unmolested in conveying to the British headquarters accounts of these 
preparations. 

The wisdom of exercising great caution can be seen in the manifold 
difficulties in the way of this long march in the heat of summer from the 
Hudson River tothe York. These adverse contingencies were all taken 
into consideration by the Commander-in-chief, and in no instance during 
the war did he display more sagacity than in the plan and execution of 
this movement, and in his complete outgeneraling of Sir Henry Clinton. 
The passage in ships from New York to the lower Chesapeake could be 
completed ina few days, while it took almost as many weeks for an 
army to reach there by land. If Sir Henry, who was proverbial for his 
tardiness, had been prompt, he might have interfered seriously with the 
expedition, even after he was assured that the movement was against 
Cornwallis. He could have sent a large number of ships of war, and 
of men, and perhaps been able to land strong reinforcements at an avail- 
able position. Keeping the secret so carefully required the greatest 
caution; only one or two of the officers of the higher rank knew the des- 
tination of the allied armies, much less the ordinary soldiers. The armies 
commenced their march on the 19th of August, and in little more than 
a month they came in sight of the British works at Yorktown. 


THE MARCH OF THE ALLIES—The movement covered by a final 
demonstration against New York, the armies, in two divisions, set out on 
their march toward Yorktown. Not a soldier was aware of their desti- 
nation. When the American division was first put in motion as if to 
march toward Kingsbridge over the Harlem River, they were un- 
expectedly ordered to face about and move north along the east side of 
the Hudson; the following day they began to cross the river at King’s 
Ferry. Meanwhile the French army was moving from the vicinity of 
White Plains toward the same river, heartily cheered by the grateful 
people along their route; two days later they crossed at Stony Point, 
both armies having with them their artillery and military stores. 
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Major-Gen. Heath was placed in command of the army left to watch 
the enemy in New York, to guard the Highland passes, and as far as 
possible to protect the surrounding country from marauders. The two 
armies marched across the Jerseys (east and west as then known); the 
French toward Trenton on the Delaware, and the Americans in the 
same general direction. To facilitate the rapidity of the march, wagons 
in great numbers were obtained from the farmers along the two routes, 
to carry the heavy arms and knapsacks of the soldiers. Both armies 
had reached the Delaware before Sir Henry became aware that a 
march had been stolen upon him; to what extent he was still uncertain. 

When the Americans found themselves at Philadelphia, they sus- 
pected their destination to be Virginia, and demurred to marching 
south under the broiling sun. They were also dissatisfied with the lack 
of pay, as the want of money debarred them from purchasing many com- 
forts, to do which they had now an opportunity. Providentially John 
Laurens had arrived a month before from France, bringing with him a 
large supply of clothing, of arms and munitions, and what was specially 
needed, about half a million dollars. Robert Morris was at hand, and 
with a portion of the money brought by Laurens, the amount raised by 
himself, and twenty thousand dollars borrowed from De Rochambeau, 
he was enabled to pay the soldiers a portion of the money due them, 
and they promptly moved on in the line of duty. 

The incidents on this hurried march were few. The American 
division was the first to pass through Philadelphia, amid the cheers and 
blessings of the better portion of the inhabitants, who appreciated the 
labors, the privations, the dangers to which these patriotic men were 
exposed. In their appearance the two armies were in striking contrast}: 
the one wore coats having little uniformity of style, and showing the 
effects of hard usage in being somewhat shabby. They were preceded 
by the music only of the fife and drum, socommon. On the following 
day came the French, who had halted outside the city to burnish their 
arms and carefully brush the dust off their beautiful uniforms of white 
broadcloth with colored facings; they were preceded by a complete 
band of music of many instruments, a novelty to the majority of the 
spectators. They were admired for their orderly bearing and neat 
appearance, and they too were warmly received and cheered as friends 
and allies. 


BRITISH ATTEMPTS AT A DIVERSION—The combined armies were 
beyond the Delaware (Sept. 2d) before Sir Henry Clinton began 
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seriously to suspect their destination. He had heard of movements in 
the Jerseys, but not sufficiently definite, as he thought, to act upon; at 
first he took for granted they were a mere ruse designed to draw him 
from the city into the open country, where the superior numbers of the 
American and French forces might be made available. The reports of 
their rapid march, entirely across the Jerseys, he still hesitated to credit. 
Evidently in accordance with this theory, he hastened to create a diver- 
sion, which would compel a portion of the armies to be sent back for 
the purpose of defending places in the vicinity of New York. He first 
caused a rumor to be circulated that he intended to make an assault on 
the posts in the Highlands; of course this was to divert the attention 
of Gen. Heath, who was in command in that region, lest he should send 
assistance to those whom Clinton really designed to attack; then Arnold 
was sent to ravage a portion of Connecticut. The latter, in order to 
avoid Heath, passed up on the south side of the Sound, and crossing 
over from Long Island suddenly appeared before New London, the 
fortifications of which were very imperfect, and after a heroic defence, 
the main work, fort Griswold, was taken, the town plundered, and many 
outrages committed. At the fort fell Col. Ledyard, the cousin of the 
celebrated American traveler, after he had surrendered his sword, which 
was immediately plunged into his own breast. This was on the 6th Sep- 
tember, and Clinton learned definitely on the 1oth that Washington had 
crossed the Delaware. If he really believed at the time of his sending 
Arnold, that the allied armies were on their march to Yorktown, he 
never committed a greater blunder than to suppose detachments would 
be sent back nearly two hundred miles to prevent a raid, which would 
be ended and the marauders out of harm’s way long before the force 
thus sent could reach the scene of action. It is evident that when 
Clinton sent Arnold, he thought the movements in Jersey a ruse; in 
this whole matter he seems to have been unaccountably deaf to 
reason. 

Gen. Washington and Count de Rochambeau hurried on in advance 
of the army, and arrived at Williamsburg on the 14th September, and a 
few days later held a council with De Grasse on board of his ship, the 
Ville de Paris, when arrangements were made to prosecute the siege of 
Yorktown. Meanwhile the combined armies moved on till they arrived 
at the Head of Elk river, now Elkton, about eighteen miles from the 
bay (Sept. 6th). Here were found about eighty vessels of various 
grades sent by Lafayette and De Grasse to transport the soldiers and 
their war material to Virginia, while the horses were sent round by 
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land. The transports arrived at the harbor of Jamestown on the 22d. 
A part of the forces were marched by land to Annapolis, where vessels 
were in waiting to take them down the Chesapeake. 


CORNWALLIS IN THE To1Ls—Cornwallis was entirely ignorant of the 
toils that were quietly weaving around him; closing in from the South, 
from the North, and from the ocean. His surprise may be imagined 
when suddenly a powerful fleet of French men-of-war appeared 
in the roads, and when he learned that Lafayette and Steuben were pre- 
pared to cut off his retreat to the Carolinas, while an effective army, 
composed of Americans and French, were on their way floating down 
the Chesapeake. Though realizing that the plans concerted for his 
capture were about to be successful, as became a brave commander 
thrown upon his own resources, he began the more vigorously to fortify 
his position with the determination to resist to the utmost. Sometime 
before he had been so confident of maintaining himself, that he wrote 
Clinton he could spare him twelve hundred men to aid in defending 
New York. . 

The French fleet under Count de Barras sailed (Aug. 28) from New- 
port for the Chesapeake to unite with that under De Grasse; the 
latter expected De Barras and was on the lookout for him, but when 
Clinton learned that this squadron was to sail from Newport, he divined 
its destination was the Chesapeake, perhaps to join another fleet from 
the West Indies, of which rumors had reached him. He immediately 
dispatched Admiral Graves with a naval force to intercept De Barras, 
Graves was surprised to find De Grasse already anchored within the 
Capes, and the latter equally surprised when he saw that the ships in 
the offing composed a British fleet instead of the one he expected. De 
Grasse immediately took measures to decoy the British Admiral away 
from the mouth of the Bay, by putting to sea in order that De Barras 
might have an opportunity to slip in, as he knew from the time the 
latter had probably left Newport that he must arrive shortly. There- 
fore, avoiding a general engagement, De Grasse commenced to skirmish, 
meantime slowly receding from the shore, and the Admiral followed 
so far that De Barras passed in unmolested. This irregular fight lasted 
about five days, most of the time being taken in manceuvering. When 
De Grasse thought De Barras had had time to reach the Bay, he 
returned within the Capes, and there found the latter safely anchored 
(Sept. 10). Graves had been outmanceuvered and completely deceived 
as to the motive of De Grasse—whom he perhaps took for De 
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Barras—in not coming to a close engagement, meanwhile receding 
from the Capes. He soon, however, learned the result of the strata- 
gem, and was mortified to find both the French fleets within the 
Capes. Their united strength was now much superior to his own. 
The expedition had been a failure, and the Admiral returned to - 
New York, giving as a reason, according to Stedman, that he “ wished 
to put his ships in harbor before the equinox.” In this singular action 
the French lost in killed and wounded two hundred and twenty men; 
the British ninety killed and two hundred and forty-six wounded, while 
one of their men-of-war was so disabled as to be abandoned and burned. 
When De Grasse first anchored in the Bay, Lafayette sent an officer 
who gave him information in respect to the situation in Virginia, and 
made arrangements for landing troops. The French Admiral at once 
sent a sufficient number of ships of the line and frigates to blockade the 
mouth of the York River, and by means of other war vessels took pos- 
session of the James. When Cornwallis learned of these forces gathering 
around him, he resolved to cut his way to the Carolinas, but on making 
the attempt his progress was effectually checked by the foresight of 
Washington. He found himself confronted by a force of three thou- 
sand French troops, who, under the Marquis St. Simon, had already 
passed up the James, and at a point some eight miles inthe rear of York- 
town landed on the south side of the river; Wayne had also crossed to 
the same side to unite with the French, and both were ready to inter- 
cept him. He reconnoitered Williamsburg, twelve miles from York- 
town, where Lafayette had taken position, and was surprised to find it 
fortified too strongly to be assaulted without great loss of life. He 
was completely hemmed in; there was no alternative; he must 
strengthen his defences as best he could, and meanwhile send expresses 
. to Sir Henry Clinton informing him of the situation and to ask for 
aid. The entire British army went to work with determination, and 
labored incessantly to strengthen their somewhat advanced works. 
The hamlet of Yorktown is on the south side of York River; directly 
opposite is a projection of land known as Gloucester Point. The river 
between these places is about one mile wide, and sufficiently deep to 
float ships of large burdens. Cornwallis took great pains, and his engi- 
neers showed much skill in fortifying Yorktown. On the land side were 
seven redoubts and six batteries; these were connected by intrench- 
ments; in addition were lines of batteries along the river bank. The 
town was situated between the mouths of creeks, whose beds were deep 
ravines, and these natural advantages were also skillfully made available. 
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Gloucester Point was similarly fortified; in the river, out of range of 
the French fleet, were stationed British ships of war, while the stream 
below was obstructed by sunken vessels. Only about seven hundred 
men, under Col. Dundas, composed the garrison of the small fort at 
Gloucester Point; the main force, nearly seven thousand strong, was 
within the fortifications of Yorktown. 


THE INVESTMENT OF YORK—On the afternoon of September 28, 1781, 
the French and American armies came in sight, and encamped about two 
miles from the British lines. They approached cautiously and made no 
attack on the enemy’s outposts. In the evening of the same day came 
to Cornwallis an express from Clinton, dated four days before, announc- 
ing that sufficient naval and‘ land forces would be sent within twelve 
days to relieve him. Induced by this assurance of aid, during the fol- 
lowing night Cornwallis withdrew his troops within the fortifications 
proper of the town, which, from their limited extent, could be more 
effectively manned and defended. The outworks thus abandoned were 
occupied the next morning by the besiegers, and the town was completely 
invested. The Americans were stationed on the right; the French on 
the left—each wing resting on York River—in a semicircle, at the dis. 
tance of more thana mile from the British works. Gloucester Point 
was also invested by the Duke de Lauzun’s Legion, aided by marines from 
the French Fleet and by Virginia militia. The whole besieging force 
numbered about twelve thousand men besides the militia, which were 
drawn from Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. The greater part of 
the French squadron remained down the Bay at Lynn Haven, a conve- 
nient point to intercept aid from the ocean, as it was expected Clinton 
would send to the rescue a fleet from New York. 

A large body of the besiegers during a dark night (Oct. 6), in silence, 
but working with great energy, constructed their first parallel within 
six hundred yards of the enemy’s works—this parallel was nearly two 
miles in length. The English were astonished when daylight revealed 
this formidable approach to their defences. The rapid manner in which 
the Americans threw up intrenchments had oftentimes surprised the 
British generals from Bunker Hill onward. The besieged immediately 
opened with artillery upon the men at work, but, being cautious and 
well protected, the latter continued their labor, and within a few days 
placed their guns in position and were ready to open fire upon the 
defences in front of the town. The cannonade began in the afternoon of 
the 9th of October, Gen. Washington himself applying the match to the 
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first gun; this was followed by a general discharge from cannon, mortars 
and howitzers. The balls and shells even reached the vessels in York 
River, and several transports, with the Charon, a forty-four gun ship, 
were burned by exploding shells and red-hot balls thrown by the French 
artillerists. Many of the British guns were dismounted ; the heavy ord- 
nance brought by De Barras told tremendously on their defences. 

When Cornwallis withdrew his men from the outworks, there still 
remained in line two well-manned redoubts in an advanced position of 
three hundred yards; these had withstood the cannonade for four days. 
The British garrison labored unceasingly during the night to repair 
breaches, and during the day kept up a spirited fire from what guns 
they had, as many had been disabled, and a large number of the men 
had been killed or wounded. 

When the besiegers attempted to throw up a second parallel, three 
hundred yards nearer the enemy’s defenses, these redoubts from their 
position were able by a flanking fire to sweep the line of men when at 
work. It was found necessary to capture these redoubts; one was 
assigned to be taken by the French, the other by the Americans. This 
enterprise was undertaken by both parties in a spirit of generous emu- 
lation. The time chosen was eight o'clock, in the evening of the 14th 
of October; both detachments were promptly ready for the assault, and 
when the signal—a rocket sent up—was given, they rushed to the 
attack; the Americans under Alexander Hamilton made short work of 
the abattis, and scrambling over the parapet captured their redoubt 
with the bayonet alone, losing nine men killed and thirty-three wounded ; 
the French, under the Baron de Vioménil, made their attack in a more 
formal manner, even waiting for the sappers to remove the abattis, and 
when the soldiers rushed in they found the garrison prepared for them; 
the struggle, though short and sharp, ended in the capture of the 
redoubt, but at the expense of nearly one hundred men. Men were at 
once put to work, and before daylight these captured redoubts were 
also included within the line of the second parallel. Guns were 
promptly brought forward, and a fire, heavier than before, was opened 
upon the defences of the besieged. 

Two days later the British commander, wishing to retard the 
approach of his enemy, ordered a sortie to be made. The attacking 
force was nearly four hundred strong and in two divisions, one under 
Col. Abercrombie and the other under Major Armstrong. The time 
chosen was a little before daybreak, and by a spirited assault they car- 
ried two redoubts in the French position, and hastily spiked eleven can- 
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non. The supporting troops in the trenches soon rallied, and as day- 
light was approaching drove the assailants back to their own quarters. 
Within twelve hours the spikes were drilled out, and the guns were 
again doing effective service. The besiegers had now nearly one hun- 
dred guns, large and small, to play on the fortifications of the English, 
while the latter could scarcely show a dozen. 

Driven to desperation, but not willing to relax an effort, Cornwallis 
determined to abandon everything, even his sick and wounded, pass 
over to Gloucester, overcome the besiegers of that place, seize their 
horses, and cut his way toward the north. He certainly could not hope 
to reach New York and unite with Clinton, yet such was his horror of 
surrendering that he fain would struggle to the last. Boats were col- 
lected, and one division crossed over before the middle of the night fol- 
lowing the repulse from the redoubts; the second was about to embark 
when suddenly a storm of wind and rain came on, which drove the boats 
down the river. By the time they were again collected it was too late; 
day was dawning, and an effort must be made to bring back the first 
division, which, when returning, was subjected to a galling fire from the 
besiegers’ batteries. ; 

Cornwallis’ command was in a deplorable condition ; scarcely could 
he mount a gun; his works were shattered under an incessant shower 
of cannon balls and shells; his force was reduced to less than four thou- 
sand effective men; the remainder were either killed, wounded or sick; 
all hope of aid from Clinton was at an end; indeed, some days: before 
he had written to him in a despairing tone, saying: “I cannot recom- 
mend that the navy and army should run great risk in endeavoring to 
save us.” To spare the effusion of blood in case of assault by an over- 
whelming and exultant force, he sent a note to Washington on the 17th 
of October (the anniversary of the surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga), 
asking an armistice of twenty-four hours, that terms of capitulation 
might be agreed upon. As Clinton might arrive any hour with rein- 
forcements both by sea and land, only two hours were given for his 
Lordship to put his proposals in writing. These when presented were 
not found to be satisfactory. Afterward Washington transmitted the 
terms on which he would accept the surrender. 


THE CAPITULATION AND SURRENDER.—The Commissioners on the 
part of the allied forces to conduct the negotiations were Col. John Lau- 
rens and the Viscount de Noailles, and on the part of the British, Major 
Ross and Col. Dundas. The terms of capitulation were as follows: York- 
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town and Gloucester Point, with their garrisons and all their war 
material, to be surrendered to Gen. Washington, as Commander-in- 
Chief of the combined army, and the ships of war and other vessels, 
with the transports, to Count de Grasse—the land forces were to be 
prisoners to Congress, and the seamen to France. The officers of the 
higher rank were dismissed on their parole, and permitted to go to 
Europe, or to any port in possession of British troops. The private 
property of both officers and men was to be respected. One sloop-of- 
war, the Bonetta, was allowed to depart unchallenged, with such 
persons on board as Lord Cornwallis designated. This was designed 
to give the most obnoxious tories an opportunity to leave the country. 
The same expedient haa peen adopted when Boston was evacuated— 
a ship, unchallenged, sailed for, Halifax, in which many tories took 
passage; hence the almost forgotten proverb, “Gone to Halifax.” 
The Bonetta was to return, and, with her crew and armament, given 
up. The traders within the lines were not counted as prisoners; they 
were granted a certain length of time to arrange their affairs and leave. 
During the occupation of Virginia an immense amount of private 
property had been taken from the inhabitants by British soldiers or 
their marauding expeditions; this could be reclaimed by its owners. 
The terms of capitulation were arranged and signed by eleven on 
the morning of the 19th October; the British army was to march out 
at two o’clock the same day and lay down their arms. In the presence 
of quiet, but rejoicing, thousands who had flocked from the region 
round about, and of the allied armies, numbering sixteen thousand 
men, drawn up in becoming silence as for a review, the garrison of 
York marched to the place designated, and there laid down their arms. 
Lord Cornwallis, on the plea of indisposition—whether physical or 
moral is not definitely known—declined to be present, but sent Gen. 
O’Hara as his deputy to make the surrender. At Charleston, when 
Gen. Lincoln capitulated, the Americans were not permitted to march 
out with their colors flying, as had been granted to Burgoyne, but with 
colors cased. It was thought proper, therefore, on this occasion to 
deny the courtesy granted at Saratoga, and the British soldiers were 
directed to march out with their colors cased; and Gen. Lincoln was 
deputed by Washington to receive the sword of Cornwallis. The 
garrison of Gloucester was surrendered with similar formality. 
Yorktown was now a name to be honored, even beyond those of 
Bunker Hill and Saratoga. How much was involved in that surrender! 
The long struggle was virtually ended. It had been a contest, not for 
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power, not for aggrandizement, but for the establishment of a great prin- 
ciple. Said Lafayette to Napoleon, when he sneered at the smallness of 
the armies engaged in the American Revolution: “It was the grandest 
of causes, won by the skirmishes of sentinels and outposts.” It is true, 
the number who fell on the battle-fields of this war was comparatively 
small. The names of but few of these have come down to us; they 
were written only on the hearts of friends and relatives who mourned 
their loss. Scarcely was there a family but had a precious record ; the 
cherished memory of some one who had thus sacrified his-life. 


REJOICING AND THANKSGIVING.—The morning following the sur- 
render, Washington, in General Orders, congratulated the combined 
armies on the success their bravery achieved. He added: “ Divine 
service will be performed to-morrow in the several brigades and divis- 
ions,” and recommended that the soldiers should attend, “ with that 
seriousness of deportment and gratitude of heart which the recogni- 
tion of such reiterated and astonishing interpositions of Providence 
demand of us.” Such was the tone of feeling that pervaded the 
whole land; it burst forth from the household, from the pulpit, 
from the press. When Congress received the news, it proceeded in 
a body to a church, and there publicly offered thanks to Almighty God 
“for the special favor He had manifested to their struggling country.” 
They also appointed a day of National Thanksgiving and prayer, “i 
acknowledgment of the signal interposition of Divine Providence.” 

The Congress voted thanks to Washington and to Counts de Rocham- 
beau and to de Grasse and the officers and soldiers of both armies. It 
likewise passed resolutions to erect a monumental column at Yorktown 
in commemoration of the union of the American and French armies, 
and of the victory they had achieved. On the day of the surrender 
the tardy Sir Henry Clinton left Sandy Hook. Arriving at the Capes 
on the 24th October, he learned of the result, and found a French fleet 
far outnumbering his own. After lingering four days off the Capes, as 
nothing could now be done for the royal cause in Virginia, he returned 
to New York. 

Washington was anxious to prosecute the war in the South vigor- 
ously and at once; especially to capture the two most important places 
held by the British, Charleston and Savannah. To accomplish this, it 
was necessary to have the cooperation of the French fleet, but Count 
de Grasse declined to assist, pleading as a reason the orders of the 
French Government, and that his presence with the fleet was essential 
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in the West Indies. Had this cooperation been attained, no doubt the 
enemy would have been forced to surrender those strongholds; instead, 
Washington could only send a detachment of two thousand Conti- 
nentals or regulars to reinforce Gen. Greene. 

A portion of the French troops, those under the Marquis St. Simon, 
embarked for home, while with the remainder De Rochambeau went 
into winter quarters at Williamsburg, in a central position, that, if 
need be, he could cooperate with Gen. Greene in the South or with the 
army on the Hudson. Meanwhile the British prisoners, under escort, 
were sent inland by regiments to Winchester in Virginia, to Frederick 
in Maryland, and to Lancaster in Pennsylvania. They were supplied, 
in respect to rations and comforts, in the same manner as the American 
soldiers. 

Washington returned north, lingering for some weeks in Phila- 
delphia to concert measures with the committees of Congress relative 
to the affairs of the army, and for the energetic prosecution of the next 
campaign. Meanwhile the victorious patriots moved on to their old 
quarters in Jersey and on the Hudson. 


JACOB HARRIS PATTON 


VIREO LYSE BOSE EY HES WE EEN LE MOA LRN ION LA LENE IEE IR EN MEG Boa) 
BE IT REMEMBERED! 


THAT oo the 17th of Odcher, 2782, Linesenant-Genecal East } 
g CORNW ALLIS, with above Five thouland Britifh Troops, fur- 
: rendered themfelves Prifoners of War to His Excellency Gen.G EORGE § 
& WASHINGTON, Commander in Chief of the allied Forces of 


% France and America. 


: 


COOKE JOS RIOG PEAR 
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FROM LOUDON’S NEW YORK PACKET 
(Printed at Fishkill, Nov. 1, 1782) 





DISPOSITION AND ORDER OF BATTLE OF THE ALLIED ARMIES 


ON 


THE 


MARCH FROM WILLIAMSBURGH, TO THE SIEGE OF YORK 


27TH SEPTEMBER 1781 
Arranged by Asa Bird Gardner 





His Excellency General GreorGeE WaAsHINGTON, Commander-in-Chief 


Ricut Wine (first dine) 


American forces 


Lert Wine (first line) 


French Auxiliary Forces 


Ricut WING (American) 
Major General BENJAMIN LINCOLN, U. S. A., of Massachusetts, Commanding 


First or Ricut Division (right wing) 
Major General the MARQuis DE LAFAYETTE, U. S. A., Commanding 
ADVANCE GUARD 


1. Pennsylvania Volunteer Battalion Riflemen, Major WM. PARR of Pa., Commanding 
2. 4th Regiment Continental Light Dragoons, Colonel STEPHEN MOYLAN of Penn. 


Second or Left Brigade (1st Division) 


Colonel Moses HAZEN, Canadian Regiment, 
Continental Infantry, Commanding Brigade, 
viz.: 

Regiment of Light Infantry, composed of the 
Light Infantry Companies of the 1st and 2d 
New Hampshire Continental Infantry, of the 
Canadian Regiment, and Ist and 2d New 
Jersey Continental Infantry, under Colonel 
ALEXANDER SCAMMELL, Ist New Hampshire 
Continental Infantry, and Major NATHAN 
Rice, A. D. C., of Mass. 

2d Battalion of Light Infantry (4 Companies) 
composed of the Light Companies Ist and 2d 
New York Continental Infantry, and 2 Com- 
panies of New York Levies, under Lieut. 
Colonel ALEXANDER HAMILTON, of New 
York, and Major NIcHoLAS FisH, 2d New 
York Continental Infantry. 

3d Canadian Continental Regiment, Infantry, 
Lieut. Colonel EDWARD ANTILL, Command- 
ing. 





First or Right Brigade (1st Division) 


Brig. General JOHN PETER GABRIEL MUHLEN- 
BERG, U.S. A., of Pennsylvania, Commanding 
Brigade, viz.: 

Regiment of Light Infantry (8 Companies) com- 
posed of the Light Infantry Companies of the 
Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th Regi- 
ments, Massachusetts Continental Infantry, 
under Colonel JosEPH VosE, Ist Massachu- 
setts, and Major GALVAN, unattached. 


Regiment of Light Infantry (8 Companies) com- 
posed of the Light Infantry, Companies of 
the gth and t1oth Massachusetts Continental 
Infantry, Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th Regiments, 
Connecticut Continental Infantry, and Rhode 
Island Regiment, Continental Infantry under 
Lieut. Colonel J. Gimat, A. D. C., and 
Major JOHN PALSGRAVE WYLLIs, 3d Cone 
necticut. 


SECOND oR CENTER Division (right wing) 
Major General BARON DE STEUBEN, Inspector General U. S. A., Commanding 


2d or Left Brigade (2d Division) 


Brig. General ANTHONY Wayne, U. S. A., of 
Pennsylvania, Commanding, viz.: 

Ist Regiment Pennsylvania Continental Infantry, 
composed of Ist and 2d Regiments consoli- 
dated. Colonel DANIEL BRODHEAD, Com- 
manding. 

2d Regiment Pennsylvania Continental Infantry, 
composed of 3d and 5th Regiments consolida- 
ted. Colonel RICHARD BUTLER, Commanding. 

3d Regiment Pennsylvania Continental Infantry, 
composed of the 4th and 6th Regiments con- 
solidated. Lieut. Colonel WM. BUTLER, 
Commanding. 

Ist Virginia Continental Infantry, Lieut. THos, 
Gaskins, 3d Virginia Continental Infantry, 
Commanding. 





st or Right Brigade (2d Division) 
Brig. General MorDECAI Gist, U. S. A., of 
Maryland, Commanding, viz.: : 
3d Maryland Continental Infantry, Lieut. Col- 
onel PETER ADAMS, Commanding. 
4th Maryland Continental Infantry, Lieut. Col- 
onel THOMAS WOOLFORD, Commanding. 
5th Maryland Continental Infantry, Major 
ALEXANDER ROXBURGH, Commanding. 
Baltimore Light Dragoons, Colonel NICHOLAS 
RUXTON Moore, : 
Frederick Light Dragoons, . 





THIRD OR Lert Division (right wing) 
Brigadier General JAMES CLINTON, U. S. A., of New York, Commanding 


2d or Left Brigade (3d Division) | ust or Right Brigade (3d Division) 


Colonel Et1as Dayton, 2d New Jersey Conti- | Colonel Goose VAN SCHAICK, Ist Regiment 
nental Infantry, Commanding, viz.: New York Continental Infantry, Command- 


ist Regiment New Jersey Continental Infantry, | ing, viz : 
Colonel MATTHIAS OGDEN, Commanding. | ist Regiment New York Continental Infantry, 


2d Regiment New Jersey Continental Infantry, | Lieut. Colonel CornELius Van Dyck, Com- 
Lieut. Colonel FRANCIS BARBER, Command- | manding. 
ing. 2d Regiment New York Continental Infantry, 


Rhode Island Regiment Continental Infantry, | Colonel PHILIP VAN CoRTLANDT, Com- 
Lieut, Colonel Comd’t JEREMIAH OLNEY, | ™anding. 
Commanding. | 


Lert Winc (French) 


Lieut. General CoUNT DE ROCHAMBEAU, Commanding 


The precise disposition of these French troops is not known. The composition of the army of 
Rochambeau will be found on the next page. 


INTERMEDIATE LINE 
Left Center Right 


Ist Virginia State Regiment | Brig. General CHEVALIER LE | Brig. General HENRY KNox, 
Infantry in Continental Ser- BEGUE DU PorTAIL, Chief of U. S. A., of the Artillery, 
vice, Colonel GEORGE GIB- Engineers, U. S. A., Com- Commanding Park of Artil- 
son, Commanding, manding. lery, viz.: 


Battalion of Sappers and Min- | 2d Regiment Continental Corps 

ers. of Artillery, Colonel JoHN 
LAMB, of New York, Com- 
manding, Lieut. Colonel Es- 
ENEZER STEVENS, Major SE- 
BASTIAN BAUMAN. 


To this regiment was attached 
temporarily Lieut. Colonel 
EDWARD CARRINGTON, of 
Virginia Artillery. 








RESERVE OR SECOND LINE 


His Excellency, Tuomas NEtson, Governor of Virginia (ranking as Major General U. S. A.), 
Commanding Division Virginia Militia 


Left Brigade Right Brigade 


Brigadier General EDWARD STEVENS, Virginia | Brigadier General Ropert LAwson, Virginia 
Militia (formerly Colonel roth Virginia Con- Militia (formerly Colonel 4th Virginia Conti- 
— Commanding Brigade Virginia nentals), Commanding Brigade Virginia Mi- 

ilitia. | litia, 


i 


REAR GUARD 


Major JAMEs R. Rerp, Canadian Continental Regiment Infantry, Commanding Rear Guard and 
Camp Guard 





FRENCH OFFICERS AT THE SIEGE OF YORK 


Arranged from original authorities 


CouNT DE ROCHAMBEAU, LIEUTENANT-GENERAL, COMMANDING 


GENERAL OFFICERS— Baron de Vioménil, Chevalier de Chastellux, Marquis de Saint-Simon, Cheva- 
lier de Vioménil, Maréchaux-de-Camp ; M. de Choisy, Brigadier; M. de Béville, Quarter- 
master-General ; M, Blanchard, Commissary-General. 


AIDES-DE-CAMP TO COUNT DE ROCHAMBEAU—First AID, Count de Fersen, Second Lieutenant ; 
Chevalier de Lameth (Charles), Co/one/ ; Count de Damas, Colonel; Count de Dumas, Colonel; 
Baron de Closen, Captain ; M. de Lauberdiére, Capéain ; Baron Cromot-du-bourg, Chevalier 
de Béville, Captain. To BARoN DE VIOMENIL—Chevalier d’Olonne, Second Lieutenant ; 
Marquis de Vauban; To CHEVALIER DE CHASTELLUX—M. de Montesquieu. 


GENERAL STAFF—AIDES MAJOR-GENERAL—M. de Ménonville, Zieut.-Colonel,; M. de Tarlé, Lieut. 
Colonel ; M. de Bouchet, Captain ; AIDE-MAJOR OF INFANTRY—M. Lynch, Captain ; AIDE- 
MAJoR—M. de St.. Félix, Captain ; A1DE-MAJOR OF ARTILLERY—Chevalier de Plessis- 
Mauduit, Capitaine-en-Second ; QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL’S AIDS—M. Collot, —————; M. 
M. de Béville (Junior), Captain ; Count de Chabannes ; Chevalier de Lameth (Alexandre), 
Captain » TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEERS—Alexander de Berthier, Captain ; CAPTAIN OF THE 
Gu1pEs—M. Mullens, Lieutenant. 


* FIELD OFFICERS OF ROCHAMBEAU’S ARMY 


REGIMENT BourBONNAIS—Marquis de I.aval-Montmorenci, Colonel; Vicomte de Rochambeau, 
Colonel-en-Second ; M. de Bressolles, Lieut.-Colonel ; M. de Gambs, Major. 


REGIMENT SOISSONNAIS—Count de Saint-Maime, Co/one/ ; Vicomte de Noailles, Colonel-en-Second ; 
M. d’Anselme, Lieut.-Colonel ; M. Despeyron, Major. 


REGIMENT ROYAL Deux-Ponts—Marquis Christian des Deux-Ponts, Comte de Forbach, Co/onel; 
Count Guillaume des Deux-Ponts, Colonel-en-Second ; Count de Fersen, Mestre-de-Camp 


REGIMENT SAINTONGE—Count de Custine, Colonel ; Count de Charlus, Colonel-en-Second ; Cheva- 
lier de la Vallette, Zieut.-Colonel ; de Fleury, Major. 


Lauzun’s LEGIon—Duke de Lauzun, Brigadier Commanding ; M. Scheldon, Mestre-de-Camp of 
Hussars. 


REGIMENT DILLON—Count Arthur de Dillon, Colonel; Barthelémy Dillon, Zieut.-Colone/,; Jacques 
O’Moran, 


FIELD OFFICERS OF MARQUIS DE SAINT-SIMON’S ARMY 


REGIMENT TOURAINE—Vicomte de Pondeux, Colonel; M. de Montlezun, Lieut.-Colonel s M. de 
Ménonville, Major ; Count de Flechin, Chevalier de Mirabeau (brother of the famous Tribune), 
Mestres-de-Camp. 


REGIMENT AGENoIs—Count d’Audichamp, Colonel ; Chevalier de Cadinau, Lieut.-Colonel; M. de 
Beauregard, Major. 


REGIMENT GATINOIS (ROYAL AUVERGNE)—Marquis de Rostaing, Colonel; Vicomte de Bethisy, 
Colonel-en-Second ; M. de l’Estrade, Lieut.-Colonel ; M. Chapuy de Tourville, AZajor. 


ROYAL ENGINEERS—M. de Querenet, Colonel ; Cantel Danetville, Major. 


ARTILLERY (REGIMENT AUXONNE), M. de Buzelet. 








THE WYTHE HOUSE—WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS 


In 1879 my attention was first directed to the Williamsburg Head- 
quarters of General Washington by the editor of a Richmond paper, 
who had been applied to for information on the subject. Previously I 
had never thought that such a building still existed in the ancient 
capital of Virginia. But now, spurred on by the love of antiquarian 
research and no small amount of curiosity, I visited all the human 
landmarks of the place to gather up all traditional stories relating to 
Washington’s sojourn in this part of the world. All of these legends 
seemed to point in one direction, and the building designated, to be 
the most appropriate, and, indeed, the proper place for the illustrious 
general to make his headquarters. 

Washington was married in 1759 to Martha Dandridge Custis, who 
resided at Williamsburg in the mansion of her former husband. The 
dwelling-house of this establishment has long since been destroyed, and 
the only relic of its existence is a small brick out-house, which is sup- 
posed to have been the kitchen. There are also some noble cedar and 
holly trees, with the remains of others, that form three sides of an 
oblong rectangle, within which the mansion once stood. Without the 
assistance of these venerable trees, the position of the old Custis home 
could not be approximated as it now is. Its foundation is very ration- 
ally supposed to have been about the centre of the space surrounded 
by the evergreen walls, and facing the west, as that side of the close is 
left open. Another landmark that indicates more nearly the position of 
the mansion is a handsome yew tree, declared by tradition to have been 
planted by the hand of Martha Washington, just in front of her home. 
As to this, 


** T cannot tell how the truth may be, 
I say the tale as ’twas said to me.” 


But at all events the yew tree still exists, and it is a pleasure to give 
credit to traditions such as these. The plot of ground connected form- 
erly with this colonial residence is popularly known as the Six 
Chimney Lot, from which name it is inferred that the establishment 
could boast of that number ‘of chimneys, from which the blue 
smoke curled and beckoned to the approaching guest in the hospit- 
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able old Virginia fashion. This lot is now included in the grounds 
of the Eastern Lunatic Asylum, but has not entirely lost its individu- 
ality. The cedar and holly trees still stand guard where they stood 
a century ago, and the yew weeps beside the grave of forgotten 
grandeur. 

With all the traditional stories centering about this mansion, and all 
the known facts relating to it, I felt no hesitation in stating that it had 
been held as headquarters by General Washington for a few days dur- 
ing the last year of the Revolution. Indeed, the floor of a room, now 
forming a portion of the asylum, gashed and chopped by an axe, was 
said to have been defaced at that period when fuel was prepared in it 
for the use of the General. But tradition is not always in the right, 
and in this instance it is far inthe wrong. By the merest accident the 
matter was conclusively settled. In an old letter, written in 1781 by 
Judge St. George Tucker of Virginia, who was in Williamsburg at the 
time, it is casually stated that Washington had his headquarters in 
Chancellor Wythe’s house, which ‘is in an entirely different portion of 
the town. This statement instantly dissipated the testimony of the 
legends. About the mansion now designated are clustered as many 
pleasant and interesting associations as cling to the spot whereon the 
Custis home once stood. 

The stately colonial mansion known as the Wythe house is a 
large two story brick building, fronting upon a long, narrow common, 
called the Palace Green. Here in the day of George Wythe coroneted 
coaches and proud retinues swept by daily, for at the far end of 
the green stood the palace of the colonial governors of Virginia, 
approached by a double row of handsome catalpa trees, extending the 
whole length of the green—from the Duke of Gloucester street to the 
palace gates. In this gubernatorial mansion Alexander Spotswood— 
the Knight of the Golden Horse-shoe, Norborne Berkeley—Baron de 
Botetourt, Earl Dunmore—the last of the colonial governors, and a 
host of others held their court; and here the aristocracy of the whole 
State assembled in lordly levies, in imitation of the Court of St.’ James. 
A more brilliant society America has never known; and about no place 
in this new land of ours do such associations hover as about this antique 
village, once the home of so much pride, so much wealth, and so much 
power. . 

There is some dispute as to whether the Wythe house was erected 
by the man whose name it bears, or whether it was already built when 
Williamsburg became his home. To judge from its massive, square- 
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built form and its old English bricks—alternately glazed and dull—it 
belongs to an earlier date than the advent of George Wythe into the 
Virginia House of Burgesses. Let its founder be who he may, enough 
of interest already attaches to his dwelling. 

There is nothing about this building to attract the attention save its 
solid walls and dignified appearance. There is no attempt at ornamen- 
tation—only durable simplicity, which amounts to refinement, and which 
characterizes the generality of its contemporaries. Within, it is in strict 
keeping with its exterior; the same dignified simplicity and the same 
unostentatious gentility. On swinging back an oaken door, a broad and 
lofty hall is entered, which extends to the rear of the building. On 
either side of the entrance are large oaken doors, deep set in the niches, 
which reveal the unusual thickness of the walls; but besides this char- 
acteristic massiveness, there is nothing peculiar about the building, 
except the irregular positions of the doors and windows. However, it 
is not the peculiar taste of the architect or of the original owner, but 
the associations, and the men who have been connected with it, that 
draw attention to the Wythe house. 

The history of the early years of George Wythe, during which his 
brilliant intellect was clouded and obscured by dissipation and reck- 
lessness, is well known, and to dwell upon and revert to it is neither 
charitable nor pleasant; but the story of his after life, when he man- 
fully threw off his dissolute habits, though equally well known, is 
worthy of frequent perusal. He unearthed his buried talent and freed it 
from all rust corrosion, until at the end of four-score years he could say, 
“Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five talents: behold, I have gained 
beside them five talents more.” Examples of such wonderful self-con- 
trol and determination are not numerous, and are, therefore, to be kept 
in mind. At the age of thirty he entered upon the study of his pro- 
fession, but on being admitted to the bar of his native State, which was 
at that time thronged with men of distinguished ability in the science of 
law, he soon asserted the supremacy of his mind over that of his fellow 
men. ‘A few years afterwards he was appointed to a seat in the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses, and in 1764 he prepared a remonstrance to 
the House of Commons on the subject of the Stamp Act. This remon- 
strance was, indeed, so strong a remonstrance that it made even the | 
staunchest advocates of liberty tremble a little. In 1775 he was sent as 
a delegate to the Continental Congress, and in the next year he sub- 
scribed his name to the Declaration of Independence. Two years later, 
having been made a Judge of the High Court of Chancery of Virginia, 
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he was appointed sole Chancellor, an office which he filled for twenty 
years. He wasalso for a long time professor of law in William and 
Mary College, and numbered among his pupils Thomas Jefferson, anda 
number of less distinguished men. It was the home of this man that 
Washington made his headquarters during his stay in Williamsburg in 
September, 1781. This newly discovered fact redoubles the interest 
already felt in this stately old pile. 

Since the day of Washington and Wythe, the home of the latter has 
passed through various hands. For many years it was the abode of 
John Page, a Governor of Virginia, and afterward of his widow. Some 
time later it became the residence of Dr. John Millington, who was—so 
his tombstone declares—“ the worthy friend and associate of men like 
Sir H. Davy, Brewster, Faraday, Hershall and Lord Brougham.” This 
man was born in London in 1779. There he became engineer for Lon- 
don and Middlesex, was professor at Guy’s Hospital, the Royal Institute 
and London University. He was also Vice-President of Mechanics’ 
Institute and of the Royal Astronomical Society. After this we find 
him on this side of the Atlantic as chief engineer of silver mines and 
superintendent of a mint in Mexico. In 1836 he became professor of 
chemistry and natural philosophy at William and Mary College. He 
was, also, at one time, State Geologist of Mississippi, and professor of 
chemistry and geology at the University of the same State. With these 
exceptions, the Wythe house has not been the home of men known in 
any degree to fame; but it has been the residence of people of high 
social standing, among whom are those of a name (Harrison) and race 
that have furnished to the United States a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence and a President. 

Among the associations of the past, connected with this old mansion, 
is one that must not be forgotten. It is a certain titled dame (a Lady 
Skipwith), who, decked in brocaded silk and high-heeled slippers, 
nightly rustles through the spacious halls. 

The English Earl whose story is so closely interwoven with that of 
Washington, was in Williamsburg several days before his retreat 
toward Yorktown. That he had quarters in this place was generally 
conceded, but where those quarters were was unknown until the build- 
ing was designated by the same series of letters that pointed out the 
Washington headquarters. Cornwallis and his army entered the town 
from the west, at which end is situated William and Mary College, the 
oldest institution of learning in this country, with the exception of 
Harvard. This establishment comprised three buildings, the College 
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proper, in which were lodged the professors and students, the Presi- 
dent’s House, and the Brafferton, or Indian school, called after an 
estate of the Hon. Robert Boyle, a son of the Earl of Cork, from which 
it was endowed. During the Revolution this institution, and all prop- 
erty belonging to it, was strenuously guarded by the British against 
destruction, as its origin was so thoroughly English, and it had par- 
tially remained faithful to the mother country. Bearing the names of 
its royal founders, constantly the recipient of gifts from the English 
nobility and gentry, having for its chancellors—until the outbreak of 
the Revolution—the Bishops of London, the college was, indeed, the 
offspring and pet child of the English aristocracy; and as such it 
demanded and received the consideration and protection of the British 
commander. When Cornwallis entered Williamsburg with an army 
ripe in the art of devastation, he naturally experienced some concern 
for the fate of the college, and, as a means of insuring its preservation, he 
made the President’s house his headquarters. In so doing he ejected 
Bishop Madison, then the President, and his wife, who were forced to 
seek protection in the main building of the college. Although this 
step of Cornwallis was very discomforting to the Bishop, it was of the 
utmost importance to the college. We may naturally feel a little indig- 
nant that the first Bishop of Virginia should have been expelled from 
his home, but we owe a debt of gratitude to the English Earl for pre- 
serving to us the a/ma mater of so many distinguished men. Poor old 
college! twice accidentally and once ruthlessly destroyed, may thy 
future be as brilliant as thy past. 

Bishop Madison espoused the American side of the quarrel; but, 
during the revolution, one of the professors remained a staunch 
retainer of his most gracious majesty, King George III., and as such 
was subjected to numerous indignities. On one occasion, when this 
professor was leaving the hall where students and masters dined 
together, a patriotic usher (James Inness, afterward Attorney-General 
of Virginia), with republican irreverence, slung a pewter plate at his 
head, but, fortunately for the sake of the worthy gentleman, the missile 
curved in its course and missed it8 mark. This professor soon after quit 
the college, and returned to his native land, breathing anathemas against 
the country of “rebellious Americans and disorderly collegians.” 

After the two great contestants in the last struggle of the Revolution, 
Lafayette is the most interesting actor, and everything with which he 
was connected attracts much attention. Although Judge Tucker, who 
has pointed out to us, through the medium of his letters, the head- 
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quarters of Cornwallis and Washington in Williamsburg, gives a minute 
description of the personal appearance of the Marquis, and mentions 
him frequently, he fails to state where he had his headquarters in this 
colonial city. This is much to be regretted. The same chronicler states 
the house where Rochambeau was stationed, but the building cannot be 
identified, as its owner is mentioned under a nick-name. This renders 
the matter almost hopeless. However, as we have discovered the 
quarters of the two leading generals by the merest accident, we may yet 
hope to be enlightened as to those of the minor, though not less inter- 
esting, actors in the Revolutionary drama. 


CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN, Jr. 











THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE—WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


Cornwallis’ Headquarters—Williamsburg, Virginia 











JOHN EAGER HOWARD 
COLONEL OF SECOND MARYLAND REGIMENT—CONTINENTAL LINE 


John Eager Howard was born June 4th, 1752, at The Forest, in 
Baltimore County, Maryland, a tract of land granted by the Crown in 
1699 to his grandfather, Joshua Howard, the first of the family who 
settled in America. A family record in Colonel Howard’s handwriting, 
and signed by himself—found in his desk after his death—states that 
Joshua Howard left his father’s house, near Manchester, England, 
“when very young,” without permission, and joined the army of the 
Duke of York, during Monmouth’s rebellion; and after the suppression 
of that rebellion emigrated to America, “rather than return home” 
to face his father’s displeasure. He married in this country Miss. 
O’Carroll, whose father emigrated from Ireland; but although there 
were several sons by this marriage, none have left male descend- 
ants but the third son, Cornelius, father of John Eager Howard, who 
married Ruth Eager, grand-daughter and heiress of George Eager, of 
Maryland. 

This Mr. Cornelius Howard is mentioned in McSherry’s History of 
Maryland as having made a survey of the town of Baltimore, and 
‘as dying in 1777 “at his country-seat in Baltimore county.” The quaint 
epitaph upon his tombstone, engraved under the escutcheon of Arundel, 
from which this family therefore claims its descent, records that “he 
was a Tobacco Planter,” and that he “lived esteemed and died regretted 
by all that knew him.” The lion of the crest upon this old tomb differs 
from that upon the English arms, in having the head turned towards 
the west, and also as displaying a crescent upon its shoulder. 

John Eager Howard was the only one of the sons of Cornelius 
Howard who married and left descendants. He was a man of few 
words, and especially reserved with his children, to whom he seldom 
spoke of his family or descent; but to his son George (who became 
Governor of Maryland) he once declared that none of the other families 
of the name of Howard, in Maryland, were related to hisown. That 
he had some pride of descent may, however, be inferred from the fact 
that a framed coat of arms, painted upon copper, and inscribed, 
“ Howard, Earl of Arundel,” hung over the desk in his private office in 
the mansion he erected soon after the Revolution, upon his beautiful 
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estate of Belvidere, an estate which became, through its proximity to 
the rapidly growing town of Baltimore, the foundation of a large for- 
tune to himself and his heirs. 

From the easy circumstances of his parents, John Eager Howard 
was bred to no profession. He adopted that of a military life, when 
the Colonies broke out in open resistance to British rule. Flying 
Camps of militia were formed in Maryland, in one of which he accepted 
a post of Captain, under Colonel I. Carvil Hall; a commission depend- 
ent upon his ability to recruit thirty men. He raised his company and 
joined the army in time to take part in the battle of White Plains, and 
continued to serve till the militia was disbanded, to be replaced by the 
regular troops which Congress required of each State to furnish. 
Captain Howard was appointed Major in one of the seven Maryland 
regiments, under his first commander, Colonel Hall. Two years after 
he was promoted to the Lieutenant-Colonelcy of the Fifth, then trans- 
ferred to the Sixth, and finally, after the battle of Hobkirk’s Hill, he suc- 
ceeded to the command of the Second. 

At the battle of Germantown, while Major in the fourth Maryland 
Infantry, he showed the cool and determined courage for which he 
later became so famous, that the name of Howard in his native State is 
almost synonymous with that of inflexible courage. Colonel Hall was 
disabled early in the engagement, and Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel 
Smith having been detached to Fort Mifflin, the command of the 
regiment devolved upon Major Howard. Engaging the British Light 
infantry in advance of their main body, Major Howard is related to 
have “pursued them through their encampment, passing with his 
regiment amidst their standing tents . . . . and advanced about 
a quarter of a mile further towards the main body of the British army, 
where they maintained their position “until the unsuccessful attack 
upon Chew’s house caused a retreat,” they having passed Chew’s house 
“‘without serious injury from the fire of the British troops then occupy- 
ing it.” When the gallant Marylanders repassed this “temporary 
fortress, the garrison sallied out and attacked the retiring foe, but a 
return of the fire killed the officer who commanded the party, and no 
further molestation ensued.” 

Soon after the close of the war, Colonel Howard met Miss Margaret 
Chew, eldest daughter of Chief Justice Benjamin Chew, owner of 
‘Chew's House, and married her; after his marriage the ground was 
pointed out to him, by the family and neighbors, where Musgrave 
encamped before the battle, upon which he formed the opinion that 
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Musgrave’s retreat into the house was an arranged plan in case of 
attack, and not a sudden resolution of military genius. He did not 
believe Musgrave to have been with the Light Infantry which was 
defeated. In Colonel Howard’s own account of the battle, he men- 
tions the fog at the time (the regiment being then halted) as so dense 
that they could not see the British army formed in the lane, directly 
in their front, six or seven hundred yards distant. General Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, of South Carolina, is said to have described the 
fog as follows: “The only way we knew of the enemy’s being drawn up 
in opposition to us was by their fire and whistling of their balls, and 
it was some time after they retreated before we knew of it, and that only 
by our not hearing the whistling of their balls, and seeing no flashes in 
our front.” As Muhlenberg’s and Scott’s brigades passed Chew’s house 
on the east, while the Marylanders were passing it on the west, it is 
probable that this fog was as instrumental as the famous delay of the 
futile effort to dislodge the British from Chew’s house, in changing the 
American victory into a defeat. The brave Virginia regiment had pen- 
etrated the British lines until it was assailed in front and upon each 
flank; and, although Mathews surrendered, nine bayonet wounds were 
evidence of his gallant struggle. 

Colonel Howard took part in the battle of Monmouth, in 1778, and 
remained with the army until the Maryland and Delaware troops were 
sent, in April, 1780, to the relief of the city of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, then besieged by the British General Clinton. Before going 
South, Colonel Howard stopped in Baltimore to arrange his affairs, 
because, as he afterwards said, “our march to the southward seemed 
to be a forlorn hope, and my return very uncertain.” He sold some 
property and left fifty half joes in the hands of a friend, in case of 
his being taken prisoner. He also offered his property in the vicinity of 
Baltimore, called Lunn’s lot, for sale, at the modest sum of 500 rix 
dollars. Fortunately for him and for his heirs the offer was not accepted. 
Lunn’s lot is now covered by the streets and buildings of the city of 
Baltimore, and its value is counted by millions instead of hundreds. 

It was during the Southern campaign that Colonel Howard achieved 
hisrenown. When the disgraceful rout of the militia at the battle of 
Camden left the two Maryland brigades under Baron de Kalb to sustain 
the whole onset of the British army, “aided by a very few other gallant 
corps,” the front brigade, in which Colonel Howard was, made a par- 
tially successful attempt to use the bayonet. He drove the corps in 
front of him out of line, and if the left wing of the American army had 
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been able to occupy the attention of the British right, the fate of the 
day would have been probably propitious. But, attacked in front and 
flank, the continental troops were overpowered and driven into the 
swamps, hitherto considered impenetrable. Colonel Howard succeeded 
in keeping a few of his men together, and being joined occasionally by 
other officers and men, reached Charlotte, about sixty miles off, three 
days after the battle. When asked what he and his men found to eat 
during those three days, he answered briefly, “some peaches.” 

In the following January the battle of Cowpens was fought; a 
glorious victory, to which Colonel Howard contributed so signally as to 
obtain for him the honorable title of “the hero of Cowpens.” Colonel 
Howard’s proverbially retentive memory and accuracy of statement 
deprive General Morgan of some of the laurels accredited to him in 
Johnson’s Life of Greene. His account of his own part in the victory 
of Cowpens is this: 


‘*Seeing my right flank was exposed to the enemy, I attempted to change the front of Wal- 
lace’s company (Virginia regulars). In doing it, some confusion ensued, and first a part and then 
the whole of the company commenced a retreat. The officers along the line seeing this, and sup- 
posing that orders had been given for a retreat, faced their men about and moved off. Morgan, 
who had mostly been with the militia, quickly rode up to me and expressed apprehensions of the 
event ; but I soon removed his fears by pointing to the line, and observing that men were not 
beaten who retreated in that order. He then ordered me to keep with the men until we came to 
the rising ground near Washington’s horse, and he rode forward to fix on the most proper place for 
us to halt and face about. Ina minute we had a perfect line. The enemy were now very near 
us. Our men commenced a very destructive fire, which they little expected, and a few rounds 
occasioned great disorder in their ranks. While in this confusion I ordered a charge with the 
bayonet, which order was obeyed with great alacrity. As the line advanced, I observed their 
artillery a short distance in front, and called to Captain Ewing, who was near me, to take it. Cap- 
tain Anderson hearing the order, also pushed for the same object; and both being emulous 
for the prize, kept pace until near the first piece, when Anderson, by putting the end of his spon- 
toon forward into the ground, made a long leap, which brought him upon the gun and gave him 
the honor of the prize. My attention was now drawn to an altercation of some of the men with 
an artillery-man, who appeared to make it a point of honor not to surrender his match, The men, 
provoked at his obstinacy, would have bayoneted him upon the spot, had I not interfered and 
desired them to spare the life of so brave a man. He then surrendered his match. In the pursuit 
I was led to the right, in among the seventy-first, who were broken into squads, and, as I called 
them to surrender, they laid down their arms, and the officers delivered up their swords, Captain 
Duncanson, of the seventy-first grenadiers, gave me his sword and stood by me; upon getting on 
my horse, I found him pulling at my saddle, and he nearly unhorsed me; I expressed my dis- 
pleasure, and asked him what was he about. The explanation was, that they had orders to give no 
quarter, and they did not expect any ; and as my men were coming up, he was afraid they would 
use him ill. I admitted his excuse and put him into the care of a sergeant. I had messages from 
him some years afterwards, expressing his obligations for my having saved his life. 


In this glorious action, Colonel Howard held, at one time, seven 
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swords of officers surrendered to him personally, and rescued the life of 
the British General O’Hara, who clung to his stirrups, claiming quarter. 
He afterwards wrote several times to thank him for saving his 
life. The moral effect of this victory was very great. Congress voted 
medals to Washington, Morgan, and Howard, though Morgan is reported 
to have said, that had Howard not been victorious, he would have had 
him “shot for disobedience” for making the charge when he did. Cow- 
pens is believed to have been the first battle in which American troops 
showed that they could cope with British veterans in the use of the 
bayonet ; and the subsequent order of Greene for the Maryland line to 
use the bayonet in every battle, was a high tribute to their intrepidity. 

At Eutaw, Colonel Howard and the Maryland line again distin- 
guished themselves, and the Maryland line swept the field with their 
bayonets. Lee’s account of Colonel Howard’s stubborn encounter with 
the Buffs describes Marylanders and Buffs as falling mutually transfixed 
with each other’s bayonets. Colonel Howard wrote, “nearly one half 
my men were killed or wounded, and I had seven officers out of twelve 
disabled ; four killed and three severely wounded;” while General 
Greene says in a letter to General Smallwood, “ nothing could exceed 
the gallantry of the Maryland line. Colonels Williams, Howard, and 
all the officers exhibited acts of uncommon bravery; and the free use 
of the bayonet, by this and some other corps, gave us the victory,” and 
in another letter (which has been preserved by Colonel Howard's grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Charles Ridgely, of Hampton), Greene says of Colonel 
Howard. “He is as good an officer as the world affords; he deserves a 
statue as well as any Roman or Grecian hero of them all.” At the 
battle of Eutaw, Colonel Howard was wounded by a ball which passed 
entirely through the left shoulder, and came out beneath the shoulder 
blade. It was so long before this wound was dressed, that the surgeon 
whispered to the attendant to watch closely during the night lest the 
wound should bleed again, as the patient would die in that case, if not 
immediately attended to. In the morning he surprised the surgeon by 
telling him that he had overheard this instruction to the attendant, and 
had decided to remain awake himself. He carried this self-reliance 
into every action of his life. 

At the conclusion of the war Colonel Howard retired to his home in 
Maryland, and according to a tradition of the family, never received a 
dollar of his pay. In 1788 he accepted the position of Governor of his 
native State, which he also served as delegate to the State Legislature 
and to the Senate of the United States. 
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At the noble mansion which he built in the centre of the beautiful 
park at Belvidere, long known to Baltimoreans as “ Howard’s Park,” he 
maintained an elegant hospitality. Preserving his interest in questions 
of public service, while withdrawing from public honors, he held the 
unbounded respect of all classes of society. When in 1812 the City of 
Washington was burned by the British troops, and Baltimore was 
threatened with capture, Colonel Howard received:a suggestion, that it 
would be wise to capitulate, with indignation. He is related to have 
said ‘‘I have as much property at stake as most persons, and I have four 
sons in the field; but sooner would I see my sons weltering in their 
blood and my property reduced to ashes, than so far disgrace the 
country.” A troop of aged men was organized, and Colonel Howard 
was placed by unanimous consent at its head. The death of the British 
General Ross caused the enemy to withdraw, and saved the city from 
otherwise inevitable destruction. 

The early death of the eldest daughter of Colonel Howard, Mrs. 
John McHenry, and that of his eldest son, was followed by the death 
of his beloved wife in 1824, after which his own health began to decline. 
The effects of the wound received at Eutaw remained with him during 
his life, and in October, 1827, after a short illness, borne with charac- 
teristic fortitude, he expired without a struggle or a groan, bequeathing 
to his children a handsome estate, and to his fellow citizens and friends 
a revered memory and name. His funeral was attended by all classes 
and people; not only did the military escort the patriot soldier to his 
rest, but the public authorities and the President of the United States 
took part in the ceremonies. From President Adams the bereaved 
family received the following letter: 

‘The President of the United States has received with deep concern the communication from 
the family of the late Colonel Howard, informing him of the decease of their lamented parent. 
Sympathizing with their affliction upon the departure of their illustrious relative, he only shares in 
the sentiment of universal regret, with which the offspring of the revolutionary age, throughout the 
union, will learn the close of a life, eminently adorned with the honors of the cause of indepen- 
dence, and not less distinguished in the career of peaceful magistracy in later time. He will take 
a sincere though melancholy satisfaction in uniting with his fellow citizens in attending the funeral 
obsequies of him whose name has been long, and will ever remain, enrolled among those of the 
benefactors of his country.” 


Resolutions were adopted by the Maryland Legislature highly 
eulogistic of the deceased, and directing his portrait to be placed in the 
Chamber of the house of delegates. The House of Representatives of 
South Carolina also declared “that it was with feelings of profound 
sorrow and regret that South Carolina received the melancholy intelli- 
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gence of the death of Colonel John Eager Howard, of Maryland, and 
that the State of South Carolina can never forget the distinguished 
services of the deceased,” and South Carolina has kept her promise. 
In this era of American Centennial Celebrations, South Carolina has 
celebrated the centennial anniversary of the battle of Cowpens. 

In Baltimore, the native city of Colonel Howard, the many public 
buildings, churches and streets, for which he liberally gave the ground, 
are lasting memorials of his generosity and public spirit; and many an 
effort to remove an old market or engine house, or crowded graveyard, 
to use the now valuable sites for other purposes, has been thwarted by 
the express provision of Colonel Howard that in the event of any 
change from the purposes of the gift, the ground was to return to his 


descendants. 
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DIARY 
OF A FRENCH OFFICER 


1781 


(Presumed to be that of Baron Cromot du Bourg, 
Aid to Rochambeau) 


From an unpublished Manuscript in the posses- 
sion of C. Fiske Harris, of 
Providence, R. J. 

d for the Magazi 
Vv 
PRELIMINARY NoTE—The publication 
of this Diary is now resumed from the 
June, 1880, number of the Magazine, IV, 
441, and concluded. The last entry 
translated was of the 19th October, 
1781, which was followed by the Journal 
of the Siege, kept by the French Engi- 
neers. Next in order follows the Jour- 
nal of the Aide Major-General, or chief 
of staff. EDITOR 


of American History 





JOURNAL OF THE SIEGE OF YORK 
BY 
M. DE MENONVILLE, AIDE MAJOR-GENERAL 


October 6th to 7th—Opening of the 
trench. Maréchal de Camp, Baron de 
Vioménil. Brigadier, the Count de Cus- 
tine. Bourbonnais, 2 Battallions. Sois- 
sonnais, 2. Night workmen, 1,000 men. 

The trench was opened by a parallel, 
the right of which rested on the ravine 
which is next to the Redoubt of Pigeon 
Hill, and the right joined the left of that 
of the Americans, crossing at right 
angles the highway from York to Hamp- 
ton. 

This parallel was supported by four 
redoubts, two on the American ground 
and two on the French ground. 

The advanced work of the Americans, 
which, properly speaking, is one with our 
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own, rests its right on the river; their 
work of this night has been the con- 
struction of a part of the parallel which 
belongs to them. 

At the same time there was opened on 
our left, which joins the upper end of 
the river, a trench defended by a bat- 
tallion of the regiment of Touraine, its 
grenadiers and chasseurs, and a battery 
was commenced, the purpose of which 
is to reach the enemy’s ships in the 
upper part of the river. 

The enemy discovered this advanced 
work very early ; it so attracted their at- 
tention that they knew nothing of our 
great work, upon which they directed no 
fire whatever, contenting themselves with 
firing, as they had done the nights pre- 
ceding, upon the redoubts which they 
had abandoned to us, and on the two 
constructed by the Americans on the 
two sides of the Hampton Road, which 
is behind our works, and their shot fired 
at hazard had no other result than a 
slight contusion to an officer of Royal 
Deux Ponts, and one a little more severe 
to a soldier of his regiment, both of 
whom were with the workmen. 

At the Touraine work an officer of 
artillery was dangerously wounded, and 
six grenadiers, two slightly, and a sol- 
dier of the regiment of Agénois. 

At daybreak the works of the grand 
attack were nearly everywhere ready to 
receive the troops. 

The day was spent in perfecting the 
parallel with 400 workmen, taken from 
the trench battalions. 

October 7th to 8th—Maréchal de Camp, 
Chevalier de Chastellux. Agénois, 2 
Battalions; Saintonge, 2 Battalions; night 
workmen, goo men. 
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This night, 500 workmen were em- 
ployed under the direction of the en- 
gineers in beginning the communication 
to the rear and on the right of the par- 
allel, in perfecting it as well as the re- 
doubt, and in making the passage of 
communication with the batteries. 

The other 400 night workmen were 
employed with those of the artillery in 
the construction of the batteries. 

At the work near the head of the river 
the construction of the battery was con- 
tinued, and it was ready to open fire at 
daylight. 

400 day workmen were employed near 
the trench battalions in perfecting the 
work of the two preceding nights, and in 
continuing the construction of the bat- 
teries. 

At the advanced work of the Ameri- 
cans, the construction of the batteries 
was also begun. 

Wounded at the grand work, 6. 

The armament of the batteries was 
begun the night of the 7th to 8th. 

American—On the right, touching the 
river, a battery of 6 cannons and 4 shell 
guns. 

Near the V redoubt of the French, a 
battery of 5 guns. 

French—No. I. 1 Grand Battery con- 
sisting of 4 pieces of 16; 2 mortars, 12 
inches; 4 mortars, 8 inches; 2 howitzers, 
8 inches ; 4 pieces of 16. 

A little to the rear of the parallel, 
and a little to the left of the Hampton 
highway. 

No. II. A Battery of 4 guns of 24, 
also in the rear of the parallel and to 
the right of the ravine on which it 
rests. 

No. III. One of 3 guns of 24, in the 
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direction of and in the rear of the en- 
trance end of the parallel. 

No. IV. One of 3 guns of 24 to the 
left of the ravine where the parallel 
rests. 

October 8th to 9th—Maréchal de Camp, 
Marquis de St.Simon. Srigadier, Count 
de Custine. Gatinois, 2 Battalions; Royal 
Deux-Ponts, 2 Battalions; Auxiliary, 
the Grenadiers of Soisscnnais and Sain- 
tonge ; Night-workmen, 800 men. 

One-half of the night-workmen were 
employed under the direction of the 
Engineer to finish the communications 
begun the preceding nights, and the 
others, with those of the artillery, to 
continue the construction of the Bat- 
teries and to begin a new one, No. V. 
in advance of the parallel towards the 
left. 

400 workmen were employed during 
the day near the French battalions for 
the same purpose. 

The Americans continued the works 
of the preceding night and day. 

Their battery of 6 pieces of cannon 
and 4 mortars, touching the river, was 
ready to open fire two hours before 
nightfall. 

That of the work at the head of the 
river begun fire, about three o'clock, 
upon a frigate of the enemy, com- 
pelling her to ship her cable and with- 
draw. 

Killed, 1. Wounded, 1. 

October 9th to 1oth—Maréchal de Camp, 
Count de Vioménil. Bourbonnais, 2 
Battalions; Soissonnais, 2 Battalions; 
Auxiliaries, the Chasseurs of Agénois 
and Gatinois; Night workmen, 700 men. 

400 workmen were employed during 
the night under the direction of the 
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Engineers in palisading the redoubts of 
the parallel and in perfecting its com- 
munications, and 300, with those of the 
artillery, in continuing the batteries. 

During the day fire was opened by 
the following batteries : 

American Battery 5 guns. 

French Battery, No. I and II. Two 
hours after, the enemy’s fire wholly 
ceased. 

200 day workmen were employed near 
the French Battalions in perfecting the 
communications and continuing the un- 
finished work on the batteries. 

Wounded at the grand work, 2 men. 

October 11th to 12th—Maréchal de 
Camp, Baron de Vioménil. Brigadier, 
Count de Custine. Agénois, 2 Battalions. 
Saintonge, 2 Battalions; Auxiliary, the 
Chasseurs of Soissonnais and Royal 
Deux Ponts ; Night workmen, 300 men. 

The night-workmen were employed in 
perfecting the batteries and the redoubts 
during the night. Firing was kept up 
from the bombs of the American bat- 
teries, and of our Battery No. I. 

Red-hot shot were fired from the Bat- 
teries at the attack on the vessels, and 
the Charon and two transports were set 
on fire. 

Our batteries, No. 3 and 4, continued 
fire during the day. 

The enemy began to fire about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Some shot from 
their right reached Battery No. I and the 
neighboring works. 

Killed, 1. Wounded, 3. . 

October 11th to 12th— Maréchal de 
Camp, Chevalier de Chastellux. Gati- 
nois, 2 Battalions; Royal Deux Ponts, 
2 Battalions; Auxiliaries, the Chasseurs 
of Bourbonnais and the Grenadiers 





of Saintonge; Night workmen, 800 
men. 

Under direction of the Engineer, 750 
night-workmen were employed in begin- 
ning a second parallel about 140 yards 
in advance of the first, the left resting 
on the great ravine where the first rests, 
which also serves as a débouche by which 
to reach it. 

The American workmen constructed 
their part of the parallel toward the right, 
where it extends to a point opposite to 
their battery of five guns. A débouche 
which starts from the ravine on the left 
of our redoubt overlaps it on the right, 
and another also which starts from the 
left of our Battery No. 2, and advances 
by zig-zags as far as the second parallel. 
This parallel is covered by two redoubts. 

50 night-workmen were employed to 
finish Battery No. 2, and in repairing 
the others. 

To cover the work and conceal it from 
the enemy, our mortar and howitzer bat- 
teries, and that of the Americans, kept 
up a fire all night, and our gun batteries 
maintained a moderate fire. The enemy 
fired bombs and some cannon shot, but 
did not interrupt our work, which was 
finished properly by daybreak, as was 
also that of the Americans. 

During the day our Battery No. V 
opened fire, and our gun batteries con- 
tinued firing until nine o'clock, when, 
fearing that it might disturb the Ameri- 
can day-workmen, it was discontinued, 
but that of the enemy recommencing 
the fire of our batteries No. 3 and 4 was 
renewed. 

The work of the parallel was con- 
tinued by 300 day-workmen taken from 
the French regiments. 
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Wounded at the grand work, 4 men; 
at that of Touraine, 3 men. 

October 12th to 13th—Maréchal de 
Camp, Marquis de St.Simon. Brigadier, 
Count de Custine. Bourbonnais, 2 bat- 
teries. Soissonnais, 2 batteries. Aux- 
iliaries, grenadiers of Agénois and 
Gatinois. Night workmen 600 men. 

The night workmen perfected the 
most of the night before; 300 day work- 
men completely perfected the parallel 
and were taken to construct the bat- 
teries. 

Killed, 6; wounded, 11, at the grand 
attack. Messieurs de Miolis and Dursu, 
an officer of the Soissonnais, wounded. 

October 13th to 14th—Maréchal de 
Cump, Count de Vioménil. Agénois, 2 
batteries; Saintonge, 2 batteries; Aux- 
iliaries, grenadiers of Soissonnais and 


Royal Deux-Ponts; night workmen 600 
men. 

300 night workmen were employed in 
perfecting the redoubt and the other 


work on the trenches. ‘These works 
were continued by 300 day workmen 
taken from the French battalions. 

Killed, 1; wounded, 28, at the grand 
attack. 

Armament of the batteries began the 
night of the 12th to 13th. 

No. VI. Between the two communi- 
cations and a little in advance of the 
second parallel, 6 guns. 

No. VII. On the left of the débouche 
of the communication of the left with the 
parallel, 6 guns. 

No. VIII. In the parallel to the right 
of the redoubt of the left, 6 guns. 

No. IX. In advance of the parallel, 8 
mortars, 2 shells. 

October 14th to 15th—Maréchal de 
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Camp, Baron de Vioménil. Arigadier, 
Count de Custine. Gatinois, 2 battalions; 
Deux Ponts, 2 battalions; auxiliaries, 
the Grenadiers of Saintonge, the Chas- 
seurs of Bourbonnais, Agénois and Sois- 
sonnais. Night workmen, 800 men. 
Orders being given for the attack upon 
the two advanced redoubts of the enemy, 
the one resting on the river and the 
other on its left, it was made after night 
fall; the American Light Infantry sup- 
ported by two of the trench battalions 
the whole commanded by the Marquis 
de Lafayette, attacked the redoubt on 
the river and carried it at the point of 
the bayonet with four officers wounded 
and about twenty men killed or wounded. 

The French troops being charged with 
the attack of the other. redoubt de- 
bouched by the right flank of the Ameri- 
can battery of 5 guns in the following 
order: 

The companies of grenadiers and 
chasseurs of the French regiments com- 
manded by Count Guillaume de Deux 
Ponts, second colonel of the regi- 
ment of his name, and -de 1’Estrade, 
Lieutenant Colonel of Gatinois; the 
first battalion of Gatinois the auxiliary 
grenadiers and chasseurs of the trenches 
with the exception of the chasseurs of 
Soissonnais designed to annoy the enemy 
on the left of our grand attack; this 
division intended as a support under 
the orders of the Marquis de Rostaing, 
Colonel of the regiment of Gatinois. 

The Baron de Vioménil, Maréchal de 
Camp of the French, leading the whole 
command, debouched with the troops, 
who moved upon the redoubt in the most 
thorough order and in perfect silence. 
The enemy early perceived the column 
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and opened upon it a very sharp musketry 
fire; the abattis were found to be in 
much better condition than it was hoped 
to find it, after the bombardment of this 
redoubt with a great amount of artillery 
for several days; notwithstanding the 
heavy fire of the enemy the pioneers of 
the regiment opened passages, through 
which the grenadiers of Gatinois and 
Deux Ponts entered the ditch, and to- 
gether with them the same pioneers, who 
were obliged to cut, besides, some of the 
palisades in order to open the frieze of 
the redoubt. The same grenadiers took 
advantage of these openings to mount 
the parapet where they formed, which 
soon compelled such of the enemy as 
remained to surrender. 

We took 40 officers and 3 soldiers 
prisoners and counted 18 dead. The 
remainder to the number of 170, escaped 
by flight. 

Our loss in this attack in men and offi- 
cers was about 80 killed and wounded. 

The enemy at once began a sharp fire 
with shot and shell upon the redoubt 
which we had captured, which killed or 
wounded a considerable number in ad- 
dition. The moment we were masters of 
the redoubt 500 workmen debouched on 
the right of the second parallel to ex- 
tend it up to this redoubt. The Ameri- 
can workmen continued this parallel 
between the two redoubts, opened a 
communication from the first, which 
debouched between their grand battery 
to their first redoubt on the right, and 
pushed it towards the enemy’s redoubt 
which they had captured; all these works 
were pushed with the greatest rapidity 
and were well advanced by daybreak. 

The feint ordered on the left of our 
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works being made a little too sharply 
we lost some men in it. 

At nightfall the attention of the 
enemy was drawn to the head of the 
river also by a feint, which was executed 
without loss by the regiment of Touraine. 

200 night workmen were employed to 
continue the batteries, and the other 100 
to complete the perfecting of the com- 
munications through the entire extent of 
our works of the preceding nights. 

The enemy continued a very heavy 
fire of bombs and grapeshot, which dis- 
turbed the workmen. 

The regiment of Bourbonnais came 
into the trench at 1o o’clock at night to 
reinforce it in case the enemy should 
undertake to interfere with our work by 
a sortie or force. Killed, 46; wounded, 
62, in the grand attack. Also wounded 
Count Guillaume de Deux Ponts, the 
Chevalier de Lameth, Quartermaster, 
and Major General; De Sireuil, a Cap- 
tain of the Gatinois. De Berthelet, De 
Sirvéque, Lieutenant; De Lutzow, Lieu- 
tenant of the chasseurs of Royal Deux 
Ponts. 

October 15th to 16th—Maréchal de 
Camp, Chevalier de Chastellux; Bour- 
bonnais until the evening of the 
15th, 2 battalions; Agénois auxiliary for 
the night; Soissonnais, 2 battalions ; 
auxiliaries, chasseurs of the Royal Deux 
Ponts. Night workmen, 500 men. 

100 night workmen were employed in 
perfecting the batteries, and the other 
400 in perfecting the parallel and the re- 
doubts. Towards five o’clock in the 
morning the enemy made a sortie; they 
entered a redoubt and our batteries 
where they imperfectly spiked four guns 
which again fired six hours afterwards. 
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Battery No. VI. opened fire about 
noon. 

Killed, 1; wounded, 37, at the grand 
attack. Also wounded Messieurs de 
Marin, captain of the regiment of Sois- 
sonnais; de Bargues, lieutenant of Bour- 
bonnais; de Bourdelot, second lieutenant 
of Bourbonnais; de Pusignan, lieu- 
tenant of artillery. M.de Bourgimont, 
captain of Agénois, prisoner. 

October 16th to 17th—Maréchal de 
Camp, Marquis de St. Simon. Brigadier, 
Count de Custine; Gatinois, 2 battalions, 
Saintonge, 2 battalions; Auxiliaries, 
Grenadiers of Agénois and Gatinois. 
Night workmen 800 men. 

The night workmen continued to per- 
fect the work on the trenches and to 
strengthen the batteries, which opened 
fire at daylight. 

About ten in the morning the enemy 
sent a flag to ask a suspense of hostili- 
ties for 24 hours to treat of the sur- 
render of the place and make terms for 
the troops. Firing ceased on both sides, 
but Mr. Washington not finding their 
proposition sufficiently explicit, gave 
orders to resume firing. 

Killed, 1. Wounded, ro. 

The Marquis de St. Simon, Maréchal 
de Camp, wounded. 

October 17th to 18th—Maréchal de 
Camp, Count de Vioménil. Bourbon- 
nais, 2 Battalions; Royal Deux Ponts, 
2 battalions. 

A second flag came out about three 
o’clock with proposals which caused a 
cessation of hostilities on both sides 
until the signature of the capitulation on 
the 19th at noon. Killed, 2; wounded, 1. 

M. de Bellenger, lieutenant in the 
corps of royal artillery, killed. 
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M. Drouillet, lieutenant of Grenadiers 
of the regiment of Agénois, was 
wounded on the 1st September in a feint 
made on the redoubt on the right of the 
enemy. 

RECAPITULATION OF 
WOUNDED. 


KILLED 
SoLpiersS OFFICERS 


KILLED AND 


WOUNDED 
SoLpiers OFFICERS 


8 
6 


DATE 


: ee 
05... 
SRS 
Sept 


59 17 


Total 
Grand total, 
wounded. 


253 men killed and 


® Dursu and Mioles, Lieuts. of Soissonnais. 


> Count Guillaume de Deux Ponts; Chevalier 
de Lameth, Quartermaster, Aid Major General; 
De Sereuil, Capt. of Gatinois; de Sirvéque, 
Second Lieutenant; de Lutzow, Lieut. of Royal 
Deux Ponts. 


© De Marin, Captain of Soissonnais; De 
Bargues, Lieut. of Bourbonnais; De Bourdelot, 
Lieut. of Agénois; De Soumel, Second Lieut. 
of Agénois; de Pusignan, Lieut. of Artillery. 

4 Marquis de St. Simon. 

° H. de Bellenger, Lieut. of Artillery. 

! M. de Drouillet, Lieut. of Agénois. 


ACCOUNT OF THE CAMPAIGN OF THE 
NAVAL ARMAMENT UNDER THE CoM- 
MAND OF THE COUNT DE GRASSE, 
PRINTED BY HIS ORDER ON BOARD 
THE VILLE DE Paris. 

The Count de Grasse left Brest on the 
22d March with a Convoy of 150 Sail; af- 
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tera passage unexampled for rapidity, on. 


‘the 29th April drove out with his guns 18 
English ships of war which had block- 
aded Martinique for 50 days; their su- 
perior speed, and. the choice they made 
of flying before the wind, compelled the 
Count de Grasse to give up their pur- 
suit on the third day and go to Fort- 
Royal at Martinique; after stopping 
there for forty-eight hours ‘an attempt 
was feigned on Saint Lucia while it was 
only intended to capture Tabago. This 
colony was captured under the eyes of 
Rodney himself, who, with 22 ships 
against 24, took care to keep at a re- 
spectful distance, and constantly refused 
the engagement which the French offered 
him willingly. After supplying Tabago 
with everything requisite, the fleet went 
to St. Domingo with a convoy of 200 
sail captured at Grenada; thence to 
Martinique and Guadeloupe. The 16th 
July it came to anchor at Cape Island, 
at St. Domingo. The zoth, the Intrepid 
of 74 guns was blown up by a fire which 
took in a barrel of rum; a similar acci- 
dent happened to the Inconstante on 
Vache Island. 

The 5th August the fleet sailed from 
St Domingo and set its course to touch 
at Havana, in order to take in money ; 
It then came out by the Bahama chan- 
nel. The 26th August it came to anchor 
in Chesapeake Bay— The Marquis de 
la Fayette was at Jamestown in com- 
mand of an American Corps which 
watched the movements of Lord Corn- 
wallis, whose force was superior to his 
own. The latter occupied the post of 
York on the right bank of the river of 
thisname. The Guadeloupe of 24 guns, 
several corvettes and a large number of 
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transports secured his supplies and com- 
nications, and gave him control of the 
sea. The Count de Grasse was informed 
of all these details the evening of his 
arrival by an Officer whom the Marquis 
de la Fayette had posted at Cape Henry 
to await his arrival. 

The Frigate la Concorde, despatched 
to St. Domingo by the Count de Barras, 
carried despatches from Generals Wash- 
ington and Rochambeau to the Count 
de Grasse, advising him of the position 
of their armies and the successes which 
the enemy had obtained in Virginia and 
Maryland under the orders of Lord 
Cornwallis, whom it was possible to sur- 
prise if our maritime force were superior 
to that of the enemy. 

The Count de Grasse, persuaded of 
the importance of giving assistance to 
these two provinces; of undertaking 
the capture of Lord Cornwallis in the 
post he held, and of the occupation of 
Chesapeake Bay, immediately dispatched 
la Concorde to announce his arrival at 
Cape Henry, and embarked 3300 men 
under the orders of the Marquis de St. 
Simon, who were sent off on the 28 men 
of war which composed his fleet. ‘The 
return of the Concorde to Newport an- 
nounced to Generals Washington and 
Rochambeau the movements of the 
Count de Grasse. These Generals then 
marched their army to Elk River, which 
empties into the north east end of Ches- 
apeake Bay. 

The Count de Barras was also notified 
of the same movements. This officer, 
firmly persuaded of the advantage which 
would result from his junction with the 
fleet of the Count de Grasse in Chesa- 
peake Bay, prepared to sail thither not- 
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withstanding the freedom his orders gave 
him to act independently to the north- 
ward. 
The Glorieux, Aigrette and Diligente 
cruised in advance of the fleet; as it en- 
tered the Bay, they there saw the frigate 
Guadaloupe and the corvette Royalist 
anchored off Cape Henry, and pursued 
them to the mouth of York River. The 
corvette was captured. The Glorieux, 
accompanied by two frigates, anchored 
at the mouth to complete the blockade. 
They were reinforced the next day by 
two ships, the Vaillant and Triton. The 
James River, which empties into the 
Chesapeake four leagues south of the 
York, was also occupied. The Experi- 
ment, Andromaque and several cor- 


vettes were posted in this river so as to 
cut off the retreat of Lord Cornwallis 
by way of the Carolinas, and at the same 


time to protect our boats and sloops on 
which the 3300 men of the Marquis de 
Saint Simon were embarked to be trans- 
ported up the James River to a distance 
of eighteen leagues from the harbor of 
Lynn Haven, which was held by the 
fleet. 

The Marquis de Saint Simon ar- 
rived there on the 27th—the Marquis de 
la Fayette, with the corps under his 
command, on the 3d. They marched 
next day to Williamsburg, which is only 
five leagues from York. 

The theatre of this important opera- 
tion was a sort of peninsula, about 
fifteen leagues from east to west, and 
four to five from north to south, formed 
by the York and James Rivers and 
the Chesapeake Bay; the posts of 
Jamestown, the ancient residence of the 
governors of Virginia, and of York and 
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Hampton, are all within this peninsula. 
The fleet was waiting at the anchorage of 
Lynn Haven the news of the march of 
General Washington and the return of 
the boats and sloops, when on the sth 
September, at 8 o’clock in the morning, 
the frigate which was cruising outside, 
signalled 27 sail to the eastward, heading 
for Chesapeake Bay. The wind was 
from the north east. Little by little it 
was ascertained that the fleet signalled 
was that of the enemy, and not that of 
Count de Barras, which was expected. 
They crowded sail and were soon near 
enough for us to see that they were draw- 
ing themselves up in line of battle 
with starboard tacks, sending their heavy 
ships to the front. The moment they 
were signalled the Count de Grasse gave 
orders to prepare for battle, to bring 
back the boats which were at the water- 
ing place, and to be ready to weigh 
anchor. At noon the tide served to set 
sail. This signal was given as well as 
that to form in conformity with their 
respective speed. The Captains were 
so expeditious that, notwithstanding the 
absence of 1800 men and go officers, 
who were employed in the debarkation 
of the troops, the fleet was under sail 
in less than three-quarters of an hour, 
and the line formed in the following 
order. The Pluton, Marseillais, Bour- 
gogne, Diadéme, Refléchie, Auguste, St. 
Esprit, Caton, César, Destin, Ville de 
Paris, Victoire, Sceptre, Northumberland, 
Lanquedoc, Zélé, Hector, Souverain. The 
Lanquedoc, commanded by M. de Mon- 
teil, Chief of the White and Blue squad- 
ron, was directly ahead of the Ville de 
Paris. The Count de Grasse, observing 
that there were no General officers in his 
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rear guard, gave him verbal order to 
take the command of it. 

The enemy bore down with the wind. 
They had preserved their formation close 
hauled on the starboard tack. At two 
o’clock they all bore away under the same 
sail together before the wind, as the French 
fleet. In this position they were on the 
same course, without, however, being 
ranged in parallel lines. The rear guard 
of Admiral Graves was far to windward of 
his advance guard. At three o'clock the 
vessels at the head of the French line find- 
ing themselves, by the shifting of the 
wind and by the action of the currents, 
too close to the wind for their line 
to be well formed, the Count de Grasse 
kept away two points, in order to give 
all his vessels opportunity to -engage 
atonce. They held the wind; when they 
were sufficiently close the two heads of 
the fleet approached within musket shot. 
At four o’clock the combat began with 
the advance guard, commanded by M. de 
Bougainville, by a very sharp fire, and the 
vessels of the body of the line took part 
each in succession. At five o’clock, the 
wind continuing to shift as far as four 
points, again left the front line of the 
French too much to windward. 

The Count de Grasse was extremely 
desirous that the engagement should be- 
come general, and to tempt the enemy 
a second time ordered his leading vessels 
to attack. That of Admiral Graves 
was very roughly used. He took ad- 
vantage of the wind, which made him 
master of the distance, to avoid being 
attacked by the rear guard of the French, 
which used every effort to reach his own 
and his centre. This put an end to the 
combat. The English fleet held the 
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weather gauge and keeping it the next 
day employed this day in repairs. 

On the 7th, at noon, the wind 
changed to the‘advantage of the French 
fleet. Count de Grasse approached that 
of the enemy and manceuvered in the 
evening to hold the wind during the 
night. 

The 8th, at daybreak, Admiral Graves 
took advantage of a shift of the wind, 
which favored him, to get to windward 
of the French fleet which was then in 
checker board formation, close hauled, 
on the port tack, and bore up on the 
starboard tack. ‘The Count de Grasse 
perceiving this tacked with his whole fleet 
at once. He thus found himself in a 


well ordered line of battle, moving on 
the enemy which were on the opposite 
tack in a badly formed line, yet appar- 
ently willing, notwithstanding its bad 


position, to hold its course. The Count 
de Grasse signalled the vessels at the 
head of his line to pass close ahead of the 
English. They then undertook to form 
by wearing ship, and, the wind being 
ahead, to present a line of battle on the 
same side as the French. Admiral 
Graves perceived the danger this ma- 
nceuvre was, which, if persisted in, would 
have given the French fleet the advan- 
tage of attacking him with his line half 
formed. Three vessels only had begun 
this manceuvre when he bore up before 
the wind to form on his rear guard. This 
manceuvre gave up the weather gauge 
to the French fleet, from which the 
English escaped, all sail set. 

In the night of the 8th to gth a 
shift of the wind again gave them the 
weather gauge. In the evening of the 
gth the Count de Grasse regained it 
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by manceuvre, and with it the advant- 
age of making more sail than the Eng- 
lish squadron, his vessels having suf- 
fered less. ° 

In the night of the gth to roth the 
enemy disappeared. The Count de 
Grasse seeing the difficulty of bring- 
ing Admiral Graves to combat, and 
fearing that a change of wind might 
enable them to reach Chesapeake Bay 
before him, decided to return thither 
to continue his operations and take his 
boats on board. 

The Glorieux and Diligente joined 
the fleet in the evening of the roth. 

The 11th the two frigates, Richmond 
and Iris, which had come out from the 
Chesapeake Bay, whither they had been 
to cut adrift the buoys of the fleet of the 
Count de Grasse, fell into his hands. 
His fleet anchored the same day off Cape 
Henry, where the Count de Barras had 
arrived the evening before. 

The French fleet, engaged in the affair 
of the 5th, consisted of 24 ships and two 
frigates. Admiral Graves, reinforced by 
Hood, had 20 ships, two of which were 
three deckers and nine frigates and cor- 
vettes, By their own admission five of 
their vessels were considerably dam- 
aged, and particularly the Terrible, a 
seventy-four, the sixth vessel of their 
line, to which they set fire in the night of 
the gth to roth, as she could no longer 
be kept afloat. The 15 leading vessels of 
the French line alone took part in the 
action. They had moreover the same 
number to engage the five vessels of the 
English rear guard which declined to 
come within range. 

The French fleet lost in this affair 
Messieurs De Boudet, Captain command- 
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ing the Refiéchie; Dupé d’Orvant, ships 
lieut. and Major of the Blue Squadron; 
Riamb, Ensign on the Diadéme. 18 
wounded and about 209 men killed and 
wounded. 

During this interval the American and — 
French army arrived at the mouth of 
Elk, the advance guard under the com- 
mand of the Count de Custine, em- 
barked in boats belonging to the country 
reached Williamsburg on the rgth, the 
remainder of the army under the orders 
of the Baron de Vioménil marched 
to Baltimore, and embarked there on 
the frigates and transports sent up by 
the Count de Grasse. The 24th all were 
together at Williamsburg. Generals. 
Washington and Rochambeau had been 
there since the 13th, having come on by 
land accompanied only by their aides-de- 
camp and suite. The 18th they went 
on board the Ville de Paris to concert 
with the Count de Grasse the measures 
to be executed. The Count de Grasse 
then left the anchorage of Lynnhaven 
where the vessels were not in security, 
and took that which is beyond the banks 
of Middle Ground and the Horseshoe. 
The fleet anchored in line within and at 
the opening of the two banks, where they 
lay ready to moor if Admiral Graves, 
re-inforced by Admiral Digby, had at- 
tempted to relieve Lord Cornwallis. 
Moreover, their position afforded some 
means of hastening the siege by as- 
sisting in the transportation of the ma- 
terial of war. Three vessels were also 
selected to moor at the mouth of York 
River; the 30th, 800 men taken from the 
crews on ships were sent to reinforce M. 
de Choisy, who blockaded Glouces- 
ter with the legion of the Duke de 
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Lauzun and 2,000 Americans. York was 
invested on the zgth. The trenches were 
opened the 6th to the 7th in the after- 
noon. On the 17th Lord Cornwallis asked 
a suspension of arms for 24 hours. Gen- 
eral Burgoyne just four years before at 
the same period signed the capitulation 
of Saratoga. ‘Two hours were granted, 
and he then asked to capitulate. A day 
was employed in discussing the articles 
of capitulation, which were signed and 
concluded the 19th. 

There were found in the ports of York 
and Gloucester 6000 regular troops, Eng- 
lish, Hessian, and 22 flags; 1,500 sailors; 
160 cannon of all calibre, 75 of which 
bronze; 8 mortars; about 4o vessels, 
one of which of 50 guns which had 
been burned; 20 transport vessels had 
been sunk, among which one frigate the 
Gaudeloupe of 24 guns. 


CONTINUATION OF THE DIARY 

October 20—M. de Rochambeau gave 
a dinner to General O’Hara and several 
English prisoners. I confess that the 
sang froid, and gayety even, of these gen- 
tlemen amazed me. I could not imag- 
ine that the day after such a catastrophe 
as had happened to them they could 
forget it. Moreover, General O’Hara 
talked a great deal and very intelligently. 
He has travelled a great deal, and has 
an extensive acquaintance. When we 
rose from table we paid a visit to Lord 
Cornwallis, who had declared himself to 
be ill the evening before. He received 
us well and in a very proper manner. 

October 21—M. de Rochambeau went 
on board the squadron; the same day 
the Garrisons of York and Gloucester 
left for Winchester, 
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October 24—The Duke de Lauzun 
sailed in the Frigate Surveillante to 
carry the news to the Court. 

October 25—'The result of the siege 
of York was known at Philadelphia. 
The capture of the entire army of Corn- 
wallis caused the greatest excitement. 
Many private citizens demonstrated their 
joy by illuminating their houses, and this 
event gave occasion to the Gazetteers to 
distinguish themselves, a matter the 
Americans neglect no more than the 
English, too happy when their public 
papers are not filled with falsehoods. 

October 26—The Andromaque went 
out with Count Guillaume de Deux- 
Ponts on board, charged with the mission 
of asking the favors of the Court, but 
the 27th, in being chased by the English 
squadron, she returned to put herself 
under the protection of ourown. The 


English squadron continued to cruise, 
several days in succession, before the 
Bay. 

October 29—Congress met and passed 
the following resolution, which it sent to 
M. de Rochambeau. 


Note—Here follows the Resolve of Congress of 
the 29th October, 1781—EDITOR. 


November 1—The Andromaque went 
out and sailed for France. The same 
day the English Squadron was seen in 
the latitude of Cape Hatteras, sailing in 
a southerly direction. It is said that 
Clinton is on this Squadron with 3000 
men, and fears an attempt upon Charles- 
town, which might have been made if 
the arrangements of M. de Grasse had 
squared with those of M. de Rocham- 
beau, but I think that M. de Grasse has 
a rendezvous fixed with the Spanish 
Squadron. 
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November 4—The fleet hoisted sail and 
went out of Chesapeake Bay, leaving only 
the Romulus under the command of M. 
de Villebrune and three frigates to pro- 
tect the James and York rivers. The 
vessels promised to the English to carry 
them to New York and to England were 
to-day supplied to them, and they leave 
to-morrow. Cornwallis is embarked on 
one of them, and goes to New York. 

November 5—The Virginia Line broke 
camp and marched to the South. 

November 6—The Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania Lines left camp and followed 
that of Virginia to join the army under 
General Greene. The rest of the Ameri- 
can troops embarked to go up to Head 
of Elk. The works which Arnold had 
constructed at Portsmouth were razed 


to the ground. 
Workmen are also busy destroying the 


parallels which we traced, and our bat- 
teries before York, and also at work 
upon the exterior works of the post, 
which are being restored as thoroughly 
as possible, and the defences connected 
together. Two Engineers are engaged 
in this work. 

November 15 to 18—The army went 
into winter quarters. 

Under command of M. de Choisy. 
The Legion of Lauzun at Hampton. 

Under command of the Vicomte de 
Vioménil. f 

The regiment of Solssonais at York 
with the grenadiers and chasseurs of 
Saintonge. The regiment of Saintonge, 
cantonned between York and Hampton, 
at Half Way House. 

There are at Gloucester a detach- 
ment of 50 men and a company of 
artillery. 
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The head quarters of Messrs. de 
Rochambeau and de Chastellux at 
Williamsburg. The entire regiments of 
Bourbonnais and of Deux-Ponts. 

A captain of. Deux-Ponts. 

At Jamestown, three companies of 
the Regiment of Deux-Ponts. 

An officer of Artillery. 

At West Point in Virginia, the Siege 
Artillery. 

NotE—Here follows an account of the Organ- 
ization of the American army, to which are ap- 
pended the following observations : 

But these regiments in this present 
condition are far from complete. The 
greater part of them have only a third 
of their force, and some two-thirds. 
The accompanying Table shows the 
forces which the different States furnish. 
The regiments wear upon their buttons 
the name of the State to which they 
belong, and are distinguished as the 
first, second, third of each Province, 
except the Partisan Corps, which wear 
the names of tliir chiefs. 

Note—Then follows a Table of the Ferces 
supplied by each State ; fifty-eight regiments in 
all, 

To the Baron de Steuben the Ameri- 
cans owe their military code, and all 
the earlier regulations which appeared 
for discipline and exercise. They are 
very much like those which have been 
adopted by the military in Austria and 
some of the Courts of Germany, where 
this General officer served before com- 
ing to America. 

Their manoeuvres are confined to 
breaking by platoons or divisions, march- 
ing in column, forming in line of battle 
and marching in this order, but without 
the least idea of alignment. 








NOTES 


Their troops, but little disciplined in 
general, are extremely so under arms. 
There is perfect order and quiet on 
the march. The greater part of the 
officers seem to like their profession, 
and study it. 

Whipping is the punishment most in 
use among the Americans, particularly 
for desertion. 

Here follow some Remarks entitled, Notes on 
the Constitution of the Thirteen United States. 

SUPPLEMENTARY NoTE— To the intelligent 
researches in France of Mr. Thomas Balch, the 
result of which he published in Paris in 1872 
in a volume entitled Les Frangais en Amérique, 
is owing the discovery of the anonymous 
Diary of a French Officer, the translation of 
which is now concluded in these pages. In 
the diary the author expressly states that he was 
an Aid of Rochambeau, and Mr. Balch, in his 
second chapter, shows conclusively that- Cromot 
de Bourg was the only Aid whose experience 
answered all the conditions required to establish 
the identity of the writer. In a note toa sub- 
sequent chapter, written after the first part of his 
work was in press, Mr. Balch says that he had 
received from M. Camille Rousset, keeper of the 
archives of the French war department, and 
from M. de Varaigne, Baron du Bourg, and Pre- 
fect of the Palace under the Empire, certain in- 
formation which removed every shadow of doubt. 


THE VILLE DE PARIS 
(From the Bradford Club Cut) 
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LAFAYETTE’S wiT—His_ correspond- 
ence is full of his sallies. He was never 
surprised or at a loss for a repartee. 
There are some instances which have a 
bearing upon America. In 1801 he met 
Lord Cornwallis at Paris, who was nego- 
tiating for Peace between England and 
France. “ Napoleon said to me, laugh- 
ing, the first time I saw him: ‘I warn 
you that Lord Cornwallis pretends that 
you are not yet cured.’ ‘Of what,’ said 
I, quickly, ‘of my love for liberty ?’”’ 
On another occasion Napoleon sought to 
draw him to describe his American cam- 
paigns. He answered, ‘The greatest 
interests of the universe were there 
decided by the skirmishes of picket 
guards.”” Nor was he unjust to Napoleon. 
He thus describeshim: “I found in his 


conversation in general the simplicity of 


genius, depth of intelligence, and a look 
of sagacity.” EDITOR 


JOHN RANDOLPH—The following ac- 
count from the Salem Gazette of Friday 
last corroborates several of the particu- 
lars which have been mentioned relative 
to the strange performances of our Minis- 
ter to Russia : 

It seems that, contrary to the advice 


‘of the Court Tailor, he determined to 


appear before the Emperor in his usual 
dress, viz.: ablue coat, buff waistcoat, 
buckskin breeches, and white-top boots, 
with the addition of a large dragoon’s 
sword attached to a broad white belt, 
drawn tight around the body and over 
the coat. When presented, the Emperor 
accosted him in French, in which lan- 
guage our buckskin hero not being very 
fluent, he was for once in his life put to 
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the ‘‘non plus.” Whether a sensation of 
fear, or reverence, or a mistaken notion 
of propriety gave the impulse, we are 
unable to say, but the fact is, that the 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary fe// immediately on doth 
knees, and delivered his credentials. 
“Oh! what a fall was there, my coun- 
trymen”!!! The descendant of Poca- 
hontas ; the pride of the Ancient Do- 
minion ; the light and life of Democracy ; 
the Hon. John Randolph, of Roanoke, 
on his marrow bones at the feet of his 
Imperial Majesty, the Czar of all the 
Russias! Then you and I and all of 
us fell down, for we were all embodied 
and represented in that “bone and 
muscle ”’ emblem of our republic. 

After recovering from his surprise, the 
great Nicholas sent for an interpreter, 
and kindly raised up the lowly ambassa- 


dor, probably “by placing his thumb 


under his chin.” “ AMadame” was then 
asked for, as has been stated, and ac- 
cordingly came in; but no sooner did 
she behold the queer object that solicited 
her attendance, than she burst into a fit 
of laughter. This, in the opinion of our 
hero, was very amiable, and by way of 
conversation he told her ladyship that 
Mounseer there was the first crowned 
head before whom he ever had the honor 
of appearing. 

The Ambassadors of foreign powers 
have all called upon Mr. R., but he not 
only refuses them admittance, but even 
forbids Fuba to bring up their cards. 
He says that Congress has made no 
provision for his embassy, and that the 
President gave directions to draw upon 
him personally for his expenses. That 
he was only ordered to remain six 
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months at St. Petersburg, and he has 
then promised to travel where he chooses 
at the public expense. His health ap- 
pears to be fast failing, and when our 
informant left, he intended to embark in 
a steamboat for Lubec, and from thence 
go to Paris. The faithful Juba says, 
‘Massa never was half so crazy.” Many 
of the details of Mr. Randolph’s per- 
verse conduct on shipboard, though 
curious, are better left untold. His arro- 
gance, his ridiculous malice in charging 
the captain and other officers with steal- 
ing his hams and porter, and the scarcely 
justifiable revenge habitually taken of 
him by the petty officers for his insults 
to their superiors, by plying him with 
liquor till he could not stand—all these 
things are well known at St. Petersburg, 
but are somewhat too gross for extended 
recital—Mew York Spectator, Saturday, 
November 13, 1830. IuLus 
A HESSIAN DIARY OF THE REVOLU- 
TION—A discovery has recently been 
made in Germany, which may prove of 
considerable importance in adding to 
the original material for the history of 
our Revolutionary War. It is the manu- 
script diary of one of the Hessian officers 
who served in the British army in this 
country from 1776 to 1780. From the 
extracts published in a German military 
journal, it would appear to give a very 
full account of all the daily incidents of 
camp life, the rumors and news received 
from day to day, but especially of the 
expeditions and engagements in which 
the writer, apparently a ‘Capt. F. von ter 
Malsburg, took part. It is to be hoped. 
that the manuscript will find its way to 
this country, and be published by one of 
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our historical societies.—From the Lit- 
erary World, Boston, November, 1878. 
A NEW YORK HEROINE—Vew York, 
April 5, 1762. With Capt. * Nicholson 
from Martinico, came Passenger Mrs. 
Shute, a Woman of this Place, Widow of 
Sergeant Shute, of the Batallion of Royal 
Americans. When our Forces landed at 
Martinico, the Women not being allowed 
to go on Shore, she dressed herself in 
Men’s Cloathes, and accompanied her 
Husband, who was killed by her side. 
PETERSFIELD 


St. MEMIN’s PORTRAITS— The orig- 
inal crayon sketch of Thomas Bolling 
Robertson, by St. Mémin, number 614 
of Dexter’s photographic reproductions, 
is in the possession of his brother, the 
Hon. Wyndham Robertson, of Abing- 


don, Virginia, who was Territorial At- 

torney-General of Louisiana, and its 

first Governor. R.S.R. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Monocasy MANOR—Frederic City, 
Md.—An ancient Ms. ‘“‘ Minute Book,” 
under date of 1762, giving a list of its 
plantation leases and holders as far back 
as 1741, having recently been handed 
me by a friend connected with it by 
family inheritance, and often early so- 
journs there, has led tosome inquiry con- 
cerning the history of this once rather 
famous old manorial estate. The little 
book is prefaced with a brief sketch of the 
extent, bounds and soil, quality of the 
land, health, &c., which we omit. Then 
we read as follows: ‘‘The great tracts 
of Mr. Dulany’s and Mr. Addison’s lies 
below the Manor. On the east side of 
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the River (the Potomac) is the tract 
called Tucker’s Chance, upon which 
Frederic townis built,” &c. The proprie- 
tor of this Manor, shortly after the Revo- 
lution, was Captain William Campbell, of 
Annapolis, a member of the Society of the 
Cincinnati, and Agent of Confiscated 
Properties after the close of the war. 
He was a son of the Rev. Isaac Camp- 
bell, who was ordained by the Bishop of 
London, and came to the Colonies under 
the S. P.G. He was the author of a 
work on the Prophecies, which was lost 
on its way to England for publication. 
He married one of the nine daughters of 
the Rev. Dr. Brown, also an Episcopal 
clergyman of Maryland, and the first 
who began to take tobacco as his salary, 
in lieu of money. The nine sisters were 
all married, and into the first families of 
the Province. James Cunningham, Esq., 
who came to this country from Scotland 
in 1812, and a son of Sir William Alex- 
ander Fairlie (originally Cunningham) 
of Fairlie House, married Catherine, a 
daughter of Captain William Campbell, 
then of Monocasy Manor, and the mother 
of Mrs. Rev. Dr. Sile, now of Philadel- 
phia, by whom we have been courteously 
favored with the foregoing facts. 
W. H. 


Boston MANNA—On Sunday we had 
a severe N. E. storm, and the greatest 
fall of rain which has been experienced for 
some time. Yesterday morning thous- 
ands of live fish of two or three different 
species, from one inch to four inches 
long, some belonging to fresh and some 
to salt water, were found on Boston 
Common. Numbers were carried away 
in pails and pitchers by the inhabitants, 
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and many have been preserved alive in 
fish globes.— Boston Palladium, Tuesday, 
May 19, 1818. PETERSFIELD 





QUERIES 


BADGE OF MERIT—What was the 
Badge of Merit granted to Revolutionary 
soldiers? I found on a discharge of 
Allyn Fox, 2d Connecticut Regiment, 
given by General Washington, the fol- 
lowing : 

“The above Allyn Fox has been hon- 
ored with a Badge of Merit for 6 years’ 
faithful service.” J. Hurst, Col. All 
the words except the name and time of 
service, are printed, like the body of the 
discharge. 


Albany B. F. 


REMAINS OF FORT LEE ON HUDSON— 
Can you inform me whether the sites of 
the two forts at Fort Lee are still in 
existence, or have they been cut away? 
It seems to me that about twenty-five 
years ago there were some remains of 
the southern fort to be seen, but a friend 
tells me that I must have been mistaken, 
How far north of the larger fort was the 
small fort ? 


New York CW. 


NEw YORK BUILDINGS—Of what build- 
ings are the walls and embankments just 
north of 111th Street, and between 8th 
and gth Avenues, the remains? They 
are not, I know, very old, but I have not 
yet found any one who knows to what 
building they belonged. 


New York C. W. 


DAVID PLUNKET—In the Life of Wm. 
Conyngham Plunket, Lord Chancellor of 
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Ireland (and first cousin to David Hay- 
field and Captain Gustavus Conyngham 
of Revolutionary fame), it is stated that 
David Plunket, his brother, emigrated to 
Americaand served with great distinction 
with General Washington in the war for 
independence, and afterwards realized a 
considerable fortune as a merchant. He 
died at sea en route for Ireland from the 
West Indies, leaving £40,000 to be 
divided between the lady to whom he 
was engaged and his brother, Lord Plun- 
ket. Was he the Lieutenant Plunket 
who so distinguished himself at the 
battle of Long Island? (Moore’s Diary, 
I., 297.) Who was the lady to whom 
he was engaged? I will be grateful 
for any references that may lead to 
any account of his life. 
Horace Epwin Haypen 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


PottockK—No reply having been 
elicited by my former queries under this 
head, I venture athird, which may be 
successful. Daniel Clarke in his Proofs 
of the Corruption of General James 
Wilkinson, gives a letter (p. 152) dated 
1807, in which, among those inimical to 
Aaron Burr in New Orleans, are named 
“the two Pollocks.” Who were these 
two Pollocks? On page 164 he also 
notes George Pollock, Justice of the 
Peace. Who was this George? Hon. 
Oliver Pollock was not in New Orleans 
after 1794. From 1806 to 1820 he 
resided in Baltimore, Md. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


H. E. H. 


ORDNANCE OF THE REVOLUTION— 
What was its greatest range in 1781? 
IuLus 
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CATURED CANNON AT YORKTOWN— 
[VI. 157, VII. 65] I send the following 
sketch of two guns captured October 19, 
1781, with the hope that some of your 
correspondents may be able to give 
some account of their history prior to 
the memorable siege. 

The piece of ordnance which I will 
designate as No. 1 was presented by 
General George Washington to the 
Chatham Artillery of Savannah, Georgia, 
on his visit to that city in 1791, and has 
been in their possession from that time 
to the present. On the base of the 
breech is the following name and date : 
‘““A Strasbourg Par. J. Berrenger 1758.” 
In front of the vent an ornament of 
furled flags, with spear heads surmounted 
by a crown ; in the centre of the flags a 
round ornament, with four diamond 


shaped pieces in same; next to this 


the figure of the sun. Between the 
trunnions are two ornamented handles, 
representing dolphins. In the rear of 
these handles is a scroll, with the motto, 
“Nec Pluribus Impar.” Forward of 
the handles is a raised ornament, repre- 
senting a bursting bomb, throwing out 
arrows and darts, some of which are 
straight, others irregular in shape ; next, 
a scroll with motto, “Ratio Ultima 
Regum.” Near the swell of the muzzle 
is found the name of the piece, “La 
Populaire.” This piece was evidently 
captured by the British from the French 
previous to the siege of Yorktown. 
Could it have formed a part of the ar- 
mament of the Guadaloupe? The 
dolphins on the handles would indicate 
that the gun was intended for the navy. 

No. 2 was also presented to the Chat- 
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ham artillery by Washington in 1791. 
On the base of the breech is “ R. Gilpin, 
Fecit 1756,”’ and the figures “4—2—15;” 
in front of the vent the letters G. R. in 
monogram, with figure 2 in first letter ; 
then the British crown with a Maltese 
cross ; between the trunnions, a crown 
and scroll with “Honi soit qui mal y 
pense;” near the swell of the muzzle, 
““Surrendered by the Capitulation of 
Yorktown, Oct. 19th, 1781. 

These guns are remarkably well pre- 
served, and have been mounted upon 
handsome carriages by their proud pos- 
sessors, the Chatham Artillery. 

This old battery (organized in 1786) 
intend being present with their “pets” 
at Yorktown to take part in the celebra- 
tion, and the curious in such matters can 
thus have an opportunity of inspecting 
the relics. 

C. R1ipGELY GOODWIN 

Baltimore 


OLD HOUSES ON THE KINGSBRIDGE 
ROAD—(IV. 460) The Blue Bell. The 
topographical map fronting the article 
entitled The Battle of Harlem Plains, 
(IV. 350) doubtless gives the true situ- 
ation of the old Blue Bell Tavern on 
this road, viz., directly east of Fort Wash- 
ington. Our authority is Mr. Blaze Ryer, 
an old citizen, who was born across the 
way, and has lived on the spot all his life. 
His grandfather Bauers, who married a 
sister of Blazius Moore, New York's an- 
cient tobacconist, lived on the west side 
of the Kingsbridge road, at its junction 
with the lane now connecting it with the 
Bennett place—previously Mr. Henry 
O’Rielly’s—which is on the exact site of 
the old fort. The Blue Bell stood on 
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the east side of the road, and right oppo- 
site the old yellow house now standing 
south of 181st street. It was demol- 
ished about the year 1820. 

The Cross Keys, the very old stone 
house on this road, at about 165th street, 
also mentioned by Mr. Campbell, is 
probably the only survivor of the out- 
ward Revolutionary inns. It was tra- 
ditionally one of Washington’s stopping- 
places, and was known as the Cross 
Keys, by reason of two keys being 
crossed on the sign-board. It is said to 
have been kept by David Wares. 

The Dyckman House, the only real 
Dutch farm-house extant on this road, 
standing not far from the _ twelfth 
mile-stone, was built by Jacob Dyck- 
man—as we are told by Isaac M. Dyck- 
man, the present representative of 
the name at Kingsbridge — and just 
after the close of the war, the original 
family mansion being burned by the 
enemy. The said Dyckman, a very en- 
terprising and wealthy man, was the 
projector of the bridge across Harlem 
river, sometimes called by his name, and 
owned the land on which the large hotel 
at Kingsbridge now stands. The old 
one stood on about the same foundation, 
and was burnt down some forty years 
ago. Fifty-five years ago, it is remem- 
bered as kept by James Devoe. General 
Heath, in his Memoirs, speaks of it 
as Hyatt’s Tavern. This was in 1777. 
Devoe subsequently hired it of one 
Jacob Hyatt. Doubtless it was called 
sometimes Dyckman’s tavern, from the 
Dyckman ownership. 

The McComb House, at Kingsbridge, 
long the property of Joseph Godwin, 
Esq., is said to have been used as a 
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tavern during the Revolution, and Mrs. 
Robert McComb was accustomed to 
point out to her guests one of the upper 
rooms as once the lodging room of Gen- 
eral Washington. ‘The venerable Dr. 
Bibby, of Cortlandt House, states that 
this property was purchased, shortly 
after the close of the war of indepen- 
dence, of the heirs of Eden Metcalf by 
Alexander McComb, of New York, the 
father of General Alexander McComb, 
of the United States Army. 

The Black Horse. The old rookery 
near Inwood church, once called the 
Black Horse tavern, was built within the 
memory of an aged matron living in the 
vicinity. The original Black Horse tav- 
ern of the Revolution was situated near 
McGown’s Pass, and so indicated in the 
appendix to Mr. Stevens’ article before 
referred to (IV. 370). This is also certi- 
fied by the venerable Mr. S. B. McGown 
(so spelled by the family), now living on 
106th street, nearthe Third avenue. He 
states that it was standing in 1812. 

The Century House. The oldest farm- 
house now standing on or near the 
Kingsbridge road, is that known as “the 
Century House.” It is on the Harlem 
river bank, and belongs to the ancient 
Nagle family, original landholders of 
that part of the island with the Dyck- 
mans. Its date, marked on a stone in- 
serted in the front wall, is, if we remem- 
ber right, 1734. It is described by W. 
C. Smith in his article on the Roger 
Morris House (Mag. of Am. Hist., VI. 
103). Wo. Hari 


THE BLUE BELL TAVERN—[IV. 460, 
V. 142; VI. 64, 223, 300.] Asno Revo- 
lutionary hostelry was more noted than 
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this, its exact position should zot be a 
mooted point. But yet the contrary is 
true. My statement [VI. 64] places it 
on the east side of the old Kingsbridge 
road, but Mr. Wilson Cary Smith’s valu- 
able topographical article [VI. 103] on 
the west. So, also, “Fort George” 
[VI. 223], who opens fire on my posi- 
tion, asserts that I have located the 
Blue Bell “on the wrong side of the 
road,”’ and that “it was west, not east 
of the highway.” But do these gen- 
tlemen “know whereof they affirm?” 
With due deference, I think not, for 
I have certain evidence that the old 
tavern was burned down in 1819 or ’20, 
and all the local living testimonies are 
against their view. One of these is that of 
Isaac M. Dyckman, Esq., of Inwood, who 
in a last year’s note, thus testifies : “‘ The 
Blue Bell Tavern was located on the east 
side of the road at the present 181st 
St.” So, also, Mr. Blazius Ryer, prob- 
ably the oldest native living resident of 
Washington Heights, whose intelligent 
testimony, at more length, is as follows : 
“Its location was on the east side of the 
Kingsbridge road, right opposite my 
grandmother’s house, still standing. Her 
brother, Blazius Moore, bought the farm 


just previous to the yellow fever in New . 


York, and moved out there. The house 
was burnt down by an old crazy colored 
woman, and what was left (if any good) 
was used in a house he built on the 
property that still stands there. The 
broken bricks that were of no use, were 
piled against the old road wall, and lots 
of them remain there still. This house 
is owned by his grandson, Mr. Charles 
S. Chesbrough. The old tavern, just in 
the now 181st St., was burnt down the 
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year he bought it, and he came into pos- 
session the year following, moving there 
during the summer.” 

The Blue Bell and its grounds hav- 
ing thus fallen into the hands of a 
near family kinsman, certainly no evi- 
dence in this matter can be more un- 
impeachable than Mr. Ryer’s, just given 
in. But add to this a still later confirma- 
tory statement of an aged lady, who has 
also lived all her life in the neighbor- 
hood, and passed the premises hundreds 
of times in her young womanhood, viz.: 
That “the old Blue Bell Tavern stood 
on the east side of the Kingsbridge road,” 
and I venture the opinion that the 
question of the position of this famous 
Revolutionary landmark will be decided 
on my side, for all time, zemine contra- 
dicente. But I must not forget to men- 
tion another fact of importance in this 


connection, made by my venerable friend 
Mr. Dyckman, now chief authority for 
the local history of that part of New 


York island, viz.: That the now cor- 
rected “‘ mistake arose from the location 
of another old house about half a mile 
south of the ‘Blue Bell,’ and ¢hzs house 
was burned down in or about 1846, and 
was on the west side of the road.” 
Elizabeth, N. /. Wi Hi. 


PEN AND INK PORTRAIT OF WASHING- 
ron—[VIL., 107] Is not the informa- 
tion which leads Mr. Coleman to sup- 
pose the portrait to have been made by 
Benjamin H. Latrobe erroneous? The 
inscription states that the portrait was 
‘made about 1790.” But Latrobe did 
not arrive in the United’ States until 
1796. Isaac CRAIG 

Alleghany, Pa. 
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THE MONUMENT TO THE 
ALLIANCE 


YORKTOWN, VIRGINIA 


The following documents show the in- 
tention and acts of the Congress of 1781, 
and of that of 1880 in regard to the 
monument to be erected in commemo- 
ration of the alliance of the United States 
with France, and the victory achieved 
at Yorktown by the land and naval 
forces of the two nations: 

In Congress October 24, 1781 


A letter of the 19th October from General 
Washington was read, giving information of the 
reduction of the British army under the com- 
mand of Earl Cornwallis on the 1gth inst., with 
a copy of the articles of capitulation, whereupon 
on motion of Mr. Randolph it was 


Resolved, That Congress will at 2 o’clock this day go in 
procession to the Dutch Lutheran Church, and return 
thanks to Almighty God for crowning the ailied arms 
of the United States and France with success, by the 
surrender of the whole British army under the command 
of the Earl Cornwallis. 

Ordered, That the letter, with the papers inclosed, be 
referred to the Committee of Intelligence. 

Resolved, That the letter of General Washington of 
the roth, inclosing the correspondence between him and 
the Earl Cornwallis, concerning the surrender of the 
garrisons of York and Gloucester, and the articles of capi- 
tulation, be referred to a committee of four: the mem- 
bers, Mr. Randolph, Mr. Boudinot, Mr. Varnum, Mr. 
Carroll. 

Resolved, That it be an instruction to the said com- 
mittee to report what in their opinion will be the most 
proper mode of communicating the thanks of the United 
States, in Congress assembled, to General Washington, 
Count de Rochambeau and Count de Grasse for their 
effectual exertions in accomplishing this illustrious work, 
and of paying respect to the merit of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tilghman, Aide-de-Camp of General Washington, and 
the bearer of his dispatches announcing this happy 
event. 

Ordered, That the Secretary of Foreign Affairs com- 
municate this intelligence to the honorable the Minister 
Plenipotentiary of France. 


In Congress October 26, 1781 


The commiftee, consisting of Mr. Wither- 
spoon, Mr. Montgomery Mr. Varnum, Mr. 
Sherman, appointed to prepare a recommenda- 
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tion for setting apart a day of public thanks 
giving and prayer, reported the draught of a 
proclamation which was agreed to as follows : 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, it hath pleased Almighty God, the father of 
mercies, remarkably to assist and support the United 
States of America in their important struggle for liberty, 
against the long continued efforts of a powerful nation, it 
is the duty of all ranks to observe and thankfully to ac 
knowledge the interpositions of His providence in theit 
behalf. Through the whole of the contest, from its first 
rise to this time, the influence of Divine Providence may 
beclearly perceived in many signal instances, of which 
we mention but a few. 

In revealing the councils of our enemies, when the dis- 
coveries were seasonable and important, and the means 
seemingly inadequate or fortuitous; in preserving and 
even improving the union of the several States, on the 
breach of which our enemies ‘place their greatest depen- 
dence ; in increasing the number, and adding to the zeal 
and attachment of the friends of liberty ; in granting re- 
markable deliverances, and blessing us with the most 
signal success, when affairs semeed to have the most dis- 
couraging appearance ; in raising up for us a powerful and 
generous ally, in one of the first of the European powers; 
in confounding the councils of our enemies, and suffering 
them to pursue such measures as have most directly con- 
tributed to frustrate their own desires and expectations ; 
above all, in making their extreme cruelty to the inhabi- 
tants of these states, when in their power, and their 
savage devastation of property, the very means of 
cementing our union, and adding vigor to every effort in 
opposition to them. 

And as we cannot help leading the good people of these 
states to a retrospect on the events which have taken 
place since the beginning of the war, so we recommend in 
a particular manner to their observation, the good- 
ness of God in the year now drawing to a con- 
clusion: in which the confederation of the United 
States has been completed; in which there have 
been so many instances of prowess and success in 
our armies; particularly in the southern States, where, 
notwithstanding the difficulties with which they had to 
struggle, they have recovered the whole country which the 
enemy had overrun, leaving them only a post or -wo on 
or near the sea; in which we have beenso powerfully and 
effectually assisted by our allies, while in all the conjunct 
operations the most perfect harmony has subsisted in the 
allied army; in which there has been so plentiful a 
harvest, and so great abundance of the fruits of the earth 
of every kind, as not only enables us easily to supply the 
wants of our army, but gives :omfort and havpiness to 
the whole people ; and, in which, after the success of our 
allies by sea, a general of the first rank, with his whole 
army, has been captured by the allied forces under the 
direction of our commander-in-chief. 

It is therefore rec ded to the several states to set 
apart the 13th day of December next, to be religiously 
observed as a day of thanksgiving and prayer; that all 
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the people may assemble on that day, with grateful hearts, 
to celebrate the praises of our gracious benefactor, to 
confess our manifold sins ; to offer up our most fervent 
supplications to the God of all grace, that it may please 
Him to pardon our offences, and incline our hearts for the 
future to keep all his laws ; to comfort and relieve all our 
brethren who are in distress or captivity ; to prosper our 
husbandmen, and give success to all engaged in lawful 
commerce ; to impart wisdom and integrity to our coun- 
sellors, judgment and fortitude to our officers and soldiers; 
to protect and prosper our illustrious ally, and favor our 
united exertions for the speedy establishment of a safe, 
honorable and lasting peace ; to bless all seminaries of 
learning, and cause the knowledge of God to cover the 
earth, as the waters cover the seas. 


In Congress, October 29, 1781 


On a report of the committee, consisting of 
Mr. Randolph, Mr. Boudinot, Mr. Varnum, Mr. 
Carroll, to whom were referred the letters of the 
16th and 1gth, from General Washington. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled be presented to his Excellency General 
Washington for the eminent services which he has ren- 
dered to the United States, and particularly for the well- 
concerted plan against the British garrisons in York and 
Gloucester ; for the vigor, attention and military skill with 
which that plan was executed, and for the wisdom and 
prudence manifested in the capitulation. 

That the thanks of the United States in Congress as- 

bled be pr ted to his Excellency Count de Rocham- 
beau for the cordialty, zeal, judgment and fortitude with 
which he seconded and advanced the progress of the allied 
army against the British garrison in York. 

That the thanks of the United States in Congress as- 

bled be pr d to hls Excellency Count de Grasse 
for his skill and bravery in attacking and defeating the 
British fleet off the Bay of Chesapeake, and for his zeal 
and alacrity in rendering, with the fleet under his com- 
mand, the most effectual and distinguished aid and sup- 
port to the operations of the allied army in Virginia. 

That the thanks of the United States in Congress as- 
sembled be presented to the commanding and other officers 
of the Corps of Artillery and Engineers of the allied 
army, who sustained extraordinary fatigue and danger in 
their animated and gallant approaches to the lines of the 
enemy. 

That General Washington be directed to communicate 
to the other officers and the soldiers under his command 
the thanks of the United States, in Congress assembled, 
for their conduct and valor on this occasion. 

Resolved, That the United States, in Congress assem- 
bled, will cause to be erected, at York, in Virginia, a 
marble column, adorned with emblems of the alliance be- 
tween the United States and his Most Christian Majesty, 
and inscribed with a succinct narrative of the surrender 
of Earl Cornwallis to his Excellency General Washing- 
ton, Commander-in-Chief of the combined forces of 
America and France, to his Excellency the Count de 
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Rochamb ding the auxiliary troops of his 
Most Christian Mabiny in America, and his Excellency 
the Count de Grasse, commanding iu chief the naval army 
of France in the Chesapeake. 

Resolved, That two stands of colors, taken from the 
British army under the capitulation of York, be presented 
to his Excellency General Washington, in the name of 
the United States in Congress assembled. 

Resolved, That two pieces of the field ordinance, taken 
from the British army under the capitulation of York, be 
presented by the Commander-in-chief of the American 
army to Count de Rochambeau, and that there be en- 
graved thereon a short memorandum, that Congress were 
induced to present them from considerations of the illus- 
trious part which he bore in effectuating the surrender. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Foreign Affairs be di- 
rected to request the Minister Plenipotentiary of His 
Most Christian Majesty to inform His Majesty that it is 
the wish of Congress that Count de Grasse may be per- 
mitted to accept a testimonial of their approbation similar 
to that to be presented to Count de Rochambeau. 

Resolved, That the Board of War be directed to pre- 
sent to Lieutenant Colonel Tilghman, in the name of the 
United States in Congress assembled, a horse properly 
caparisoned and an elegant sword in testimony of their 
high opinion of his merits and ability. 





In Congress, November 3, 1781 

Advice being received that a messenger was 
arrived from headquarters with despatches, the 
president resumed the chair, and Col. Humphrey, 
one of the General’s aids, was introduced, and 
delivered a letter from the General, dated the 
27th and 29th of October, containing returns of 
prisoners, artillery, arms, ordnance and other 
stores, surrendered by the enemy, in their posts 
of York and Gloucester, on the 19th October; 
he also laid before Congress 24 standards taken 
at the same time, and a draught of those posts, 
with the plan of attack and defence, and then 
withdrew. 

Ordered, That the returns be published, and that the 
letter, with the other papers enclosed, be referred to the 


committee to whom was referred the General’s letter of 
the 19th of October. 


WASHINGTON TO THE PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS 


HEAD QUARTERS NEAR YORK, 
October 27, 1781 


Sir: I do myself the honour to enclose to Your Excel- 
lency copies of returns of prisoners, artillery, arms, 
ordnance, and other stores, surrendered by the enemy in 
their posts at York and Gloucester on the rgth instant, 
which were not completed at the time of my despatches, 
and are but this moment handed to me. A draft of these 
posts, with the plan of attack and defence is also trans- 
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mitted; and twenty-four standards taken at the same 
time are ready to be laid before Congress. * * * 

at Be * * * * * es. 

s * My present despatch being important I have 
committed them to the care of Colonel Humphreys, one 
of my aids-de-camp, whom, for his attention, fidelity and 
good service, I beg leave to recommend to the notice of 
Congress and to your Excellency. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your Excellency’s most obedient, 
humble servant, 
Go. WASHINGTON 


In Congress, November 7, 1781 
On motion of Mr. Randolph, seconded by Mr. 
Boudinot, 


Resolved, That the Secretary for Foreign Affairs be 
directed to prepare a sketch of emblems of the alliance 
between His Most Christian Majesty and the United 
States, proper to be inscribed on the marble column to be 
erected in the town of York, under the resolution of the 
2gth October last. 


On a report of a committee, consisting of Mr. 
Randolph, Mr. Boudinot, Mr. Varnum, Mr. 
Carroll, to whom was referred the letter of 27th 
October from General Washington, 


Resolved, That an elegant sword be presented, in the 
name of the United States in Congress assembled, to 
Colonel Humphrey, Aide-de-Camp of General Wash- 
ington, to whose care the standards taken under the 
capitulation of York were consigned, as a testimony of 
their opinion of his fidelity and ability, and that the 
Board of War take order thereon. 

Ordered, That further consideration of the subject be 
postponed. 


The following are extracts from the 
correspondence between Robert R. Liv- 
ingston, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
with Benjamin Franklin, the Minister 
of the United States to France, and the 
Chevalier de la Luzerne, the Ambassa- 
dor of Louis XVI. to the United States: 


LivINGsTON TO FRANKLIN 


PuILapEvpuia, December 16, 1781. 

I enclose a resolution of Congress tor erecting a pillar 
to commemorate the victory at Yorktown. I nust re- 
quest your assistance in enabling me tocarry it into effect, 
so far as it relates to me, by sending the sketch they 
require with an estimate of the expense with which it 
will be attended. I could wish it to be such as may do 
honour to the nations whose union it designs to celebrate, 
and for that reason should think the execution ought to 
be deferred till our finances are in a better situation than 
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they are at present ; but as this lies with Congress only, 
you will be so obliging as to enable me to do my duty by 
laying the sketch before them as soon as you can con- 
veniently get the same executed. 


FRANKLIN TO LIVINGSTON 
Passy, March 4, 1782 

I will endeavor to procure a sketch of an emblem for 
the purpose you mention. This puts me in mind of a 
medal I have had a mind to strike since the last great 
event you gave me an account of, representing the 
United States by the figure of an infant Hercules in his 
cradle strangling the two serpents, and France by that of 
Minerva, sitting by as his nurse, with her spear and hel- 
met, and her robe specked with a few leurs de lis. The 
extinguishment of two entire armies in one war is what 
has rarely happened, and it gives a presage of the future 
force of our growing empire. 


LivInGston TO FRANKLIN 
PHILADELPHIA, May 30, 1782 


I am charmed with your idea of a medal to perpetuate 
the memory of York and Saratoga. The thought 1s 
simple, elegant and strikingly expressive of the subject. 
I cannot, however, but flatter myself that before it can 
be executed your Hercules will have tasked your inven- 
tion for a new emblem, 


FRANKLIN TO LIVINGSTON 
Passy, August 12, 1782 

Your approbation of my idea of a medal to perpetuate 
the memory of York and Saratoga victories gives me 
great pleasure, and encourages me to have it struck. 

I wish you would acquaint me with what kind of a 
monument at York the emblems required are to be fixed 
on—whether an obelisk or a column—its dimensions, 
whether any part of it is to be of marble, and the em- 
blems carved on it—and whether the work is to be 
executed by the excellent artists in that way which Paris 
affords, and if so, to what expense they are to be limited. 


FRANKLIN ‘to LivINGSTON 
Passy, April 15, 1783 

I have caused to be struck here the medal which 
1 formerly mentioned to you, the design of which you 
seemed to approve. I enclose one in silver for the Presi- 
dent of Congress, and one in copper for yourself. The 
impression in copper is thought to appear best and you 
will soon receive a number for the members. [ have 
presented one to the King and another to the Queen, 
both in gold, and one in silver to each of the ministers, 
as a monumental acknowledgment, which may go down 
to future ages, of the obligations we are under to this 
nation. It 1s mighty well ‘eceived, and gives general 
pleasure. if the Congress approve of it, as I hope they 
will, I may add something on the die (for those to be 
struck hereafter), to show that it was done by their order, 
which I could not venture to do till I had authority for 


it. 
B. FRANKLIN 
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(From the accepted design) 
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LivinGston To LUZERNE 
OFFICE OF ForriGN AFFairs, Nov. 2, 1781 

It is with peculiar pleasure that I obey the direc- 
tions of Congress in making communications which show 
their sense of the exertions of their ally and of the merit 
of the officers he employs. The confidence inspired by 
the first and the esteem excited by the last form new 
bands of union between nations whom reciprocal interests 
had before connected. In this view I flatter myself the 
inclosed acts of Congress will be agreeable to you, and 
that you will with pleasure communicate to His Most 
Christian Majesty their desire, with his permission, to 
present to the Count de Grasse two pieces of field ord- 
nance taken from the enemy at York, with inscriptions 
calculated to show that Congress were induced to present 
them from considerations of theillustrious part which he 
bore in effectuating the surrender. 


LuzeRNE& TO LIVINGSTON 


PHILADELPHIA, November 4, 1781 

I have received the letter with which you hon- 
ored me on the 2d inst., with the resolutions of Congress 
of the 28th Octcber, which accompanied it. I have no 
doubt that they will be most agreeable to his Majesty, 
and that he will learn with pleasure that the remembrance 
of the success obtained by the allied armies is to be pre- 
served by a column, on which a relation of this event 
will be inscribed and mention made of the alliance. I 
shall be glad before any further resolutions are taken on 
the subject to communicate to you some ideas relative to 
this monument, It is so honorable to the two nations and 
so well adapted to perpetuate the remembrance of their 
union, that we ought to be mutually desirous of giving it 
all the solidity and durability of which the works of man 
are susceptible. 

Livincston to LUZERNE 
PHILADELPHIA, November 6, 1781. 

Having been honored with your letter of the 4th 
instant, 1 remark with pleasure that the mode in which 
Congress propose to perpetuate the success obtained by 
the allied armies at York is such as will in your opinion 
be agreeable to His Most Christian Majesty. As Con- 
gress must concur with you in wishing to render this 
monument of the alliance and of the military virtues of 
the combined forces as lasting, if possible, as the advan- 
tages they may reasonably hope to reap from both, they 
will without doubt pay all due deference to any ideas you 
may think proper to suggest relative to the manner of 
carrying the resolution of the 28th of October into effect. 
I shall receive, sir, with pleasure, and submit to Congress, 
any communications that you will do me honor to make 
on this subject. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORTY-SIXTH 
CONGRESS 


On the 3d December, 1879, on motion of Mr. 
Goode of Virginia, the following preamble and 
resolution were read, considered and agreed to: 

Wuereas, on Monday, the 29th day of October, 1781, 
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it was ‘* Resolved, That the United States, in Congress 
assembled, will cause to be erected at York in Virginia a 
marble column, adorned with emblems of the alliance 
between the United States and his most Christian Ma- 
jesty, and inscribed with a succinct narrative of the 
surrender of Earl Cornwallis to his Excellency General 
Washington, Commander-in-Chief of the combined 
forces of America and France; to his Excellency the 
Count de Rochambeau, commanding the auxiliary troops 
of his most Christian Majesty in America, and his Excel 
lency the Count de Grasse, commanding in chief the 
naval army of France in the Chesapeake ;”’ and 

WHEREAS, that resolution has not been carried into 
effect, and the pledge of the nation, made nearly one 
hundred years ago, remains as yet unfulfilled ; and 

WHEREAS, it is eminently proper that the centennial 
anniversary of the decisive victory achieved by Wash- 
ington and the continental army, with the assistance of 
their French allies, at Yorktown, should be appropriately 
celebrated by the American people therefore, 

Resolved, That a select committee of thirteen be 
appointed by the Speaker, whose duty it shall be to 
inquire into the expediency of appropriating a suitable 
sum to be expended, under the direction of the Secretary 
of War, in erecting at Yorktown in Virginia the monu- 
ment referred to in the aforesaid resolution of Congress, 
and of making the necessary arrangements, in conjunction 
with the authorities of the State of Virginia, for an ap- 
propriate celebration by the American people on the 19th 
day of October, 1881, for the surrender of the British 
forces'under Lord Cornwallis; and that said committee 
have leave to report, by bill or otherwise, at any time. 


On the 19th December, 1879, the Speaker of 
the House announced the appointment of the 
Committee called for by the resolution : 


John Goode, of Virginia, Chairman, J. G. Hall, of 
New Hampshire ; George B. Loring, of Massachusetts 
N. W. Aldrich, of Rhode Island; Joseph R. Hawley, of 
Connecticut ; Nicholas Muller, of New York; Lewis A. 
Brigham, of New Jersey; Samuel B. Dick, of Pennsyl- 
vania: E, L. Martin, of Delaware; J. F.C. Talbott, of 
Maryland; Joseph J. Davis, of North Carolina; John S. 
Richardson, of South Carolina, and Henry Persons, of 
Georgia. 


A bill was introduced into and passed by the 
House, January 27, 1880, and with amendments, 
made by the Senate, June 1, concurred in by the 
House, was approved June 7, 1880: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in Congress 
assembled, That the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, be, and the same is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to be expended, under the direction of the 
Secretary of War, in erecting at Yorktown, in Virginia, 
the monument referred to in the aforesaid resolution of 
Congress, 
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Provided, however, that the material used may be such 
as the Secretary of War may deem most appropriate and 
durable. 

Sec. 2 That a commission of three persons shall be 
appointed by the Secretary of War, whose duty it shall 
be to recommend a suitable design for said monument, 
to prepare a sketch of emblems of the alliance between 
his Most Christian Majesty and the United States, and a 
succinct narrative of the surrender of Earl Cornwallis to 
be inscribed on the same, subject to the approval and 
adoption of the Select Committee of Thirteen appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, on the 
aoth of December, 1879, and of thirteen Senators to be 
appointed by the presiding officer of the Senate ; to in- 
quire into the expediency of appropriating a suitable sum 
to be expended in erecting at Yorktown, in Virginia, the 
monument referred to. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of the said Joint 
Committee to select the site for the location of said mon- 
ument, to obtain the cession of the same from the State 
of Virginia, and to make all the necessary arrangements 
for such a celebration by the American people of the 
Centennial Anniversary of the battle of Yorktown on the 
rgth of October, 1881, as shall befit the historical signifi- 
«cance of that event and the present greatness of the 
mation. 

Sec. 4. That the sum of $20,000, or so much thereof 
zas may be necessary, be hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the purpose of defraying the expenses incurred in the 
said Centennial celebration. and to be disbursed under 
the direction of the said Joint Committee. 


The President of the Senate appointed the 
following committee : 


John W. Johnston, Chairman, of Virginia; Rollins, of 
New Hampshire; Dawes, of Massachusetts; Anthony, 
of Rhode Island; Eaton, of Connecticut; Kernan, of 
New York; Wallace, of Pennsylvania; Randolph, of 
New Jersey; Bayard, of Delaware; Whyte, of Mary- 
land; Ransom, of North Carolina; Butler, of South 
Carolina, and Hill of Georgia. 


The monument is to be built under 
the personal supervision of Col. Craig- 
hill. Messrs. R. Hunt and J. Q. A. 
Ward, of New York, and Henry Van 
Brunt, of Boston, who were appointed 
by the Secretary of War to prepare a 
design of the proposed monument, have 
completed this work and submitted a 
report. From the architectural point of 
view, the monument is composed of 
three principal points. The first is a 
base, which, with its stylobate and its 
pediments, is 37 feet high, and occupies 
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an area 38 feet square upon the ground. 
The second is a highly sculptural po- 
dium, 25% feet high and 13 feet in 
diameter, in the form of a drum support- 
ing acolumn. This latter, which is part 
third, is 60 feet high and at the base 7% 
feet in diameter. ‘This shaft, for the 
sake of economy, is composed of a suc- 
cession of drums or courses of masonry 
giving practical reasons for a departure 
from the conventional treatment which 
belongs to monolithic shafts. The joints 
are masked by four bands, decorated 
with laurel leaves and justified by a 
decoration of stars symmetrically dis- 
posed upon them and breaking the out- 
line of the column. From the symboli- 
cal point of view, the monument is in- 
tended to convey, in architectural lan- 
guage, the idea set forth in the dedica- 
tory inscription that by the victory at 
Yorktown the independence of the 
United States of America was achieved 
or brought to final accomplishment. 
The four sides of the base contain, 
first, an inscription dedicating the mon- 
ument as a memorial of the victory; 
second, an inscription representing a 
succinct narrative of the siege, prepared 
in accordance with the original archives 
in the Department of State; third, the 
treaty of alliance with the King of 
France, and, fourth, the treaty of peace 
with the King of England. In the 
pediments, over these four sides, respec- 
tively, are presented, carved in relief, 
emblems of nationality, of war, of the 
alliance, and of peace. The base is thus 
devoted to the historical statement. It 
explains the subsequent incidents of the 
monumental composition, which are in- 
tended to appeal solely to the imagina- 
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tion. The immediate result of the his- 
torical events written upon the base was 
the. happy establishment of a national 
Union of 13 youthful, free, and inde- 
pendent States. To celebrate this joyful 
union the sculptor has represented upon 
the circular podium which arises from 
the base a solemn dance of 13 typical 
female figures, hand in hand, encircling 
a drum, which bears upon a belt beneath 
their feet the words, “One country, one 
Constitution, one destiny.”” It is a sym- 
bol of the birth of freedom. 

The following are the inscriptions 
submitted by the commission for the four 
sides of the column : 


North Side—Erected in pursuance of a resolution of 
‘Congress adopted October 29, 1781, and an act of Con- 
gress June 7, 1880, to commemorate the victory by which 
the Independence of the United States of America was 
achieved. South Side—At York, on October 19, 1781, 
after a siege of nineteen days by 5,500 American, and 
7,000 French troops of the Line, 3.500 Virginia militia, 
under command of General Thomas Nelson, and 36 
French Ships of War, Earl Cornwallis, Commander of 
British forces at York and Gloucester, surrendered his 
army. 7,251 officers and men, 840 seamen, 244 cannon, 
and 24 standards, to his excellency, George Washington, 
Commander-in-Chief of the combined forces of America 
and France; to his excellency, the Comte de Rocham- 
beau, a gg a, bee auxiliary troops of his most Chris- 
tian majesty in America; and to his excellency, the 
Comte de Grasse, Commanding in Chief the aval ater 
of France in Chesapeake. Last, Side—The provisional 
articles of peace concluded November 30, 1782, and the 
definitive treaty of peace concluded September 3, 1783, 
between the United States of America and George IIT., 
the King of Great Britain and Ireland, declare: His 
Britannic Majesty acknowledges the said United States, 
viz.: New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay. Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New 
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jem. Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
orth Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, to be free, 
sovereign, and independent States. West Side—The 
treaty concluded February 6, 1778, between the United 
States of America and Louis XVI., King of France, de- 
clares: The essential and direct end of the present defen- 
sive alliance, is to maintain effectually the liberty, 
payne and independence, absolute and unlimited, of 
the said United States, as well in matters of government 
as of commerce, 

DESCRIPTION OF THE FRANKLIN MEDAL 

LIBERTAS AMERICANA 
From Loubat’s Medallic History of the United 
States 
Libertas Americana. R. Non sine diis 


animosus infans. 


LIBERTAS AMERICANA (American Lib- 
erty)—The head of a beautiful maiden 
facing the left, with dishevelled hair 
floating in the wind; and with the rod of 
liberty, surmounted by the Phrygian cap, 
on her right shoulder. Exergue, 4 Juil, 
1776. On edge of bust, Dupré F. (fecit). 

Non Sine Dus Anrimosus INFANS 
(The courageous child was aided by the 
gods)—The infant Hercules (America), 
in his cradle, is strangling two serpents, 
while Minerva (France) stands by, hel- 
meted and with spear in her right hand, 
ready to strike a leopard (England), 
whose attacks she wards off with her 
shield, decked with the lilies of France. 


Exergue, };—Ocrt ji, Dupri F. (fecit). 
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INVITATION TO FRANCE 

THE first formal action taken towards inviting 
the participation of the government of the 
French Republic in the celebration of the victory 
of Yorktown was by the Rhode Island State So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati at its annual meeting in 
the State House at Providence on the 5th July, 
1880, when the following 
adopted ; 


resolution was 


Ruope Iscanp State Society oF CINCINNATI 
Newport, June 2oth, 1881 
WuerEas, it has been proposed by the executive au- 
thorities in several of the original thirteen States of the 
Union, to celebrate, in an appropriate manner, on the 
ground, on the roth October, 1881, the Centennial of the 
Siege of Yorktown, Va., and Surrender of the British 
Army, under Lieut.-General Earl Cornwallis, to the 
allied French and American Armies, under his excellency 
General Washington, and the Surrender, at the same 
time, of the British naval force to the cooperating French 
fleet under Lieut.-Gen. Comte de Grasse, and WHEREAS, 
this great event, which had so much influence in securing 
American independence, was due, largely, to the efficient 
and gallant cooperation of the auxiliary army and navy 
of France and WHEREAS, it seems peculiarly appropriate 
that the armies and navies of the two governments should 
be suitably represented at this national celebration of an 
event highly honorable to the allied armies, and 
Wuereas, the hereditary members of this Society of 
Cincinnati, as representing the officers of the Rhode Is- 
land Continental Line of the Revolution, recall, with 
special satisfaction, the friendship and harmony which 
existed between the Rhode Island and French officers, 
when the auxiliary army of Lieut.-General Comte de 
Rochambeau, was quartered in this State, and the gener- 
ous rivalry which existed between the French and Ameri- 
can detachments at the siege of Yorktown, on the night 
of the 14th October, 1781, when the American detach- 
ment, led by a company of the Rhode Island Continental 
Line, and the French detachment, respectively, assaulted 
and carried the two British redoubts, therefore, 
Resolved; That the Standing Committee of this So- 
ciety respectfully memorialize the Congress of the United 
States, and request that an Act be passed authorizing the 
President to invite the government of the French Re- 
public to send a suitable representation from the French 
army and navy to the Celebration at Yorktown. <A dso, 
that itable detach ts of the army and navy 
of the United States, including Battery F, 4th U. S. 
Artillery, the of the Al der Hamilton Com- 
pany of New York Artillery, at that siege, be sent to 
Yorktown to represent America in the Celebration. And 
that a sufficient sum be appropriated to properly enter- 
tain and provide for such detachments. 








At a meeting of the Standing Committee of 
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the Rhode Island State Society at the State 
House at Providence, October 6th, 1880, on 
motion of Dr. Turner, the following resolution 
was passed, viz.: 


Resolved: That the President, Nathanael Greene, and 
Prof. Gardner be a committee to prepare a memorial to | 
Congress, asking them to invite the French government 
to send a delegation to represent their army and navy at 
the Centennial Celebration of the Capitulation of York- 
town, and to detach from the United States army a select 
corps, for the same occasion, and make an appropriation 
for the expense, according to Resolution of the Society 
of July sth, 1880. 


In accordance with the resolutions of the So- 
ciety, a memorial was addressed to both Houses 
of Congress, and Judge Advocate Asa Bird 
Gardner, U. S. A. visited Washington, where 
he was heard by the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Celebration, whereupon the gen- 
eral Society of the Cincinnati was requested te 
appoint a delegate to confer with the commis- 
sion, and the following joint resolution was 
passed by Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent on the 18th February, 1881: 


Pusiic Resoiution No. 13 


Joint REso.ution, authorizing and requesting the Presi- 
dent to extend to the Government and people of France 
and the family of General Lafayette an invitation to 
join the Government and people of the United States. 
in the observance of the Centennial Anniversary of the 
Surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Virginia. 


Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, 
That the President be, and is hereby authorized and re- 
quested to extend to the Government and people of 
France, and the family of General Lafayette, a cordial 
invitation to unite with the Government and people of 
the United States, on the nineteenth day of October, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-one, in a fit and appropriate 
observance of the Centennial anniversary of the sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown. And for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this resolution, 
the sum of twenty thousand dollars is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the same, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of State. 


INVITATION TO ROCHAMBEAU 
THE invitation of the Government of the 
United States being confined to the official 
representatives of the French Republic and the 
family of Lafayette, the Yorktown Centennial 
Association, at a meeting of conference with the 
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Commissioners appointed by the Governors of 
the thirteen original States, and the national 
Commissioner appointed by Congress, which 
was held in the Governor’s room of the City Hall 
of New York on the 30th May, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Wuergeas, The Government of the United States has 
officially invited the Government of France to take part 
in the celebration of the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the siege and surrender of Yorktown, and the latter has 
signified its intention of participating therein ; WHEREAS, 
This invitation is an indication of the feelings of grati- 
tude felt by the American nation towards that of France, 
for its material help and sympathy in times of sore 
trouble and anxiety ; WHEREAS, The celebration by the 
two people of this common anniversary can but accen- 
tuate and increase the present feelings of good will and 
friendliness existing between the two Republics; WHERE- 
as, It is proper that the representatives of the French, 
who helped to establish finally and forever the success of 
American Independence at the battles before Yorktown, 
should be enabled to witness the development which has 
been the result of the endeavors and self-denial of their 
ancestors, WHEREAS, It is desired that as many of the 
descendants of those who in any way partook in the op- 
erations before Yorktown should be present, tq fitly com- 
memorate the actions of their fathers and visit the scenes 
made memorable by them; Wuergas, The descendants 
of General Lafayette have already been personally in- 
vited, on account of his being an American Major-Gen- 
eral ; and WHEREAS, This Association represents the part 
of the people at large in the celebration, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we invite personally the descendants 
bearing the name of Comte de Rochambeau, Admiral de 
Grasse, and Admiral de Barras to be present at the cele- 
bration, ard to become our guests during its continuance. 
Resolved, That we also invite the descendants of all 
officers in any way connected with the French army or 
fleet before Yorktown to be equally present, promising 
them the largest hospitality and the best of welcomes in 
the land made free by the help of their ancestors. Re- 
solved, That the French Government be requested to send 
as large detachments of its fleet and army as it may deem 
possible, including, especially, members of each of the 
corps engaged at Yorktown. Resolved, That whilst in 
American waters, the fleet and army, its commanders and 
officers, be the guests of the Nation; that a series of re- 
ceptions be organized in the principal cities of the land, 
to properly commemorate their visit. 


In pursuance of which Col. J. E. Peyton, 
General Superintendent of the Yorktown Cen- 
tennial Association, in June addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the Marquis de Rochambeau, 
inviting him to visit the United States on the 
occasion, and to extend the invitation to the 
male representatives of the Marquis de Saint 
Simon, of the Counts de Grasse and de Barras, 
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and of the other French officers who served in 
the auxiliary army of 1781: 


OFFICE OF THE YORKTOWN CENTENNIAL ASSOCIATION 
Richmond, Virginia, June, 1881 

Dear Str—You have been informed that the Govern- 
ment of the United States will celebrate on the r9th Oc- 
tober next, the one hundredth anniversary of the victory 
of Yorktown achieved by the allied armies of the United 
States and France under the command of Generals Wash- 
ington and the Count de Rochambeau, with the co-opera-~ 
tion of the fleet under Admiral de Grasse, on the ground 
of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. On this occasion 
the President of the United States, with his Cabinet, the 
Governors of the thirteen original States with their suites, 
and the chief officers of the army and navy, will be 
present, and the corner-stone of the monument, voted by 
Congress to perpetuate the memory of the victory and 
the alliance with France, will be then laid. 

The Congress of the United States has by public reso- 
lution invited the French Government to be represented 
on the occasion, and also the family of the Marquis de 
Lafayette, who held the rank of Major-General in the 
American service, and was also an adopted citizen of the 
United States, and suitable appropriations were made for 
their reception and entertainment. 

To aid the commission appointed by Congress to take 
charge of the general details of the celebration, an asso- 
ciation has been formed of distinguished citizens of the 
thirteen original States. In their name I have the honor 
to invite your presence on the as the rep a= 
tive of the illustrious General, the Count de Rocham- 
beau, whose name is dear to every American heart for 
the rare combination of prudent counsel and brilliant 
execution which distinguished his command in this 
country ; and further to request that you as the repre- 
sentative of the commander-in-chief of the French 
forces in the American campaign, will extend this our 
invitation to the male representative of each and all of 
the superior officers who served in his command, and in 
that of the Admiral de Grasse and Marquis de Saint 
Simon. You are invited, gentlemen, as the guests of the 
nation at large, which the Yorktown Centennial Asso- 
ciation has undertaken to represent on the occasion. You 
will be received, on your arrival, at any port of the 
United States which you may designate, by a committee 
from our body, and from that hour, until the hour of 
your departure for France, the entire charge of your 
honored persons will be assumed by ourselves. The 
governments of our States and cities have already begun 
to give formal public invitations to the representatives of 
France and the descendants of the French officers of 
1781, to visit their soil as their guests, In the intervals 
of these visits, and in your journeying from point to 
point in your own good pleasure, you will be in our care 
and at our charge. 

It will be our pleasure, gentlemen, to receive with open 
arms the descendants of the gallant men by whose aid 
our fathers achieved their independence, and to unite 
with them in the dedication of the monument upon the 
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field where their blood was mingled and their great tri- 
umph achieved; the monument which will perpetuate, 
not alone that alliance of two nations which the changes 
of acentury have not disturbed, but the closer bond of 
two mighty Republics, free and independent. And while 
not forgetting the glories of the past, it will be our pride 
to exhibit to you the marvels of agriculture, of mechani- 
cal industry, and of social progress which have resulted 
from that Republican form of government which we 
hold to be the most perfect yet devised, and which we 
rejoice to feel is now as dear to the French nation as to 
ourselves, 

Come, gentlemen, accept our hospitality as freely as it 
is tendered, and believe in the cordial sincerity of the 
friendly regard with which I have the honor to remain, 
M. de Rochambeau and gentlemen, Your obed’t servant, 

J. E. Peyton, 
General Superintendent of the Yorktown 
Centennial Association 
Epwarp Everetr WINCHELL, Secretary 


INVITATION TO DESCENDANTS OF BARON 
STEUBEN. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, i 
WasuincTon, D. C., July 30, 1882. f 


Anprew D. Wuire, Esq., &c., Berlin: 

Sir: During the darkest period of the Revolutionary 
war, a German soldier of character and distinction ten- 
dered his sword in aid of American independence. 
Frederic William Augustus, Baron Steuben, joined Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge in the memorable and disastrous 
winter of 1778. He attested the sincerity of his attach- 
ment to the patriot cause by espousing it when its for- 
tunes were adverse, its prospects gloomy, and its hopes, 
but for the intense zeal of the people, well-nigh crushed. 
The Baron Steuben was received by Washington with the 
most cordial welcome and immediately placed on duty as 
Inspector-General of the Army. A detailed history of 
his military career in America would form an epitome of 
the Revolutionary struggle. He had served in the Seven 
Years’ War on the staff of the great Frederic, and had 
acquired in the campaigns of that master of military 
science the skill and the experience so much needed by 
the untrained soldiers of the Continental Army. The 
drill and discipline and effective organization, which un- 
der the commanding patronage of Washington were at 
once imparted to the American Army by the zeal and 
diligence of Steuben, transformed the volunteers and raw 
levies into veterans who successfully met the British 
regulars in all the campaigns of the prolonged struggle. 
The final surrender of the British army under Lord Corn- 
wallis occurred at Yorktown, Va., on the 19th day of 
October, 1781. Baron Steuben bore a most conspicuous 
part in the arduous campaign which ended so auspiciously 
for the Continental Army, and it fell to his lot to receive 
the first official notification of the proposed capitulation 
and to bear it to the illustrious contmander-in-chief. 

The centennial of that great event in American history 
is to be celebrated with appropriate observances and 
ceremonies on the approaching anniversary, I am direct- 
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ed by the President to tender through you an invitatiom 
to the representatives of Baron Steuben’s family in Ger- 
many to attend the celebration as guests of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. You will communicate the 
invitation through the Imperial Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and will express to him the very earnest desire of 
this Government that it shall be accepted. Those who 
come as representatives of. the Baron Steuben’s family will 
be assured in our day of peace and prosperity of as warma 
welcome as was given to their illustrious kinsman in the 
dark days of adversity and war. They will be the honored 
guests of fifty millions of Americans—a vast number of 
whom have German blood in their veins and constitute 
one of the most worthy and valuable elements that make 
up the strength of the Republic. Intensely devoted with 
patriotic fidelity to America, they yet retain and cherish 
and transmit the most affectio- ate memories of Father- 
land. To these the visit of Baron Steuben’s relatives will 
have something of the revival of family ties, while to all 
Americans, of whatever origin, the presence of German 
guests will afford fitting opportunity of testifying their 
respect for that great country within whose imperial limits 
are included so much of human grandeur and human pro- 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
James G. BLAINE. 


gress. 


COURTESIES TO THE FRENCH 


THE State of Rhode Island was the first 
to extend its courtesies to the French gentlemen 
whose presence is expected in America in re- 
sponse to the invitations addressed to them, and 
on the 3d June, 1881, passed the following reso- 
lution : 


Wuereas, During the Revolutionary war in the year 
A. D. 1778, while the British controlled the entrance of 
Narragansett Bay, and greatly distressed and oppressed 
the inhabitants of the adjoining territory, and WHEREAS, 
In the month of July of that yeara French fleet arrived 
in the said bay, under the command of Admiral d’Es- 
taing, and occasioned the destruction of many of the 
vessels of the British fleet to the great satisfaction and 
relief of the inhabitants of the State, and Wuereas, In 
the summer of A. D. 1780, another French fleet, bringing 
a large land force, arrived in the waters of the said bay, 
and to the great relief of the inhabitants remained within 
this State for a considerable time, and afforded protection 
to the lives and property of the inhabitants of the State, 
and Wuereas, the government of the United States has 
invited the government of the Republic of France to 
participate in the centennial celebration of the surrender 
of the British forces in America, to take place at York- 
town in October next, and the Republic of France has 
signified its intention to be represented at and to partici- 
pate in the said celebration, therefore, as a token of grati- 
tude, and as showing the appreciation of the people of 
Rhode Island of the services rendered this State by the 
fleets and armies of France, it is 

Resolved, That his excellency the Governor be and he 
hereby is directed and authorized to invite the represen- 
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tatives of France who visit the United States to partici- 
pate in the celebration in October next, to visit the State 
of Rhode Island at such time during their sojourn in 
the United States as may be convenient to them, and, 
while the said representatives are within the State, to re- 
maia the guests thereof, and that his excellency is here- 
by requested and directed to appoint a committee of such 
citizens of this State as he may deem proper to assist him 
in entertaining the guests of the State, while here in such 
a manner as the committee may believe will be most ac- 
ceptable to their guests, and that his excellency the Gov- 
ernor be and he hereby is authorized to draw his orders 
upon the General Treasurer for the expense incident to 
carrying this resolution into effect. 


The Senate of the State of New York on the 
2ist of June, 1881, passed resolutions authoriz- 
ing the Governor to extend the courtesies of the 
State to the French visitors : 


Wuereas, The State of New York during the long oc- 
cupation of its chief city was for a long period, notably 
in the summer of 1781 and the fall of 1782, protected and 
succored by the troops which France, the ally of the 
United States, sent to their assistance ; and, 

Wuereas, After the victory of the allied forces at 
Yorktown, the city of New York remained for a period 
of more than two years in the occupation of the British 
troops, and in the disorganized condition of the State, no 
opportunity was permitted to it to express its recognition 
of the services rendered by the French in protecting its 
soil and obtaining its deliverance ; and, 

Wuereas, In response to an invitation of the Congress 
of the United States, the French government has signified 
its intention of sending a delegation to represent it at the 
laying of the corner stone of the monument to the alli- 
ance on the ground of the victory ; therefore, 

Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor be and 
hereby is directed and authorized to extend the courte- 
sies of the State of New York, in such manneras he may 
deem wise and proper, to the delegation of the French 
government, the family of Lafayette, and the descendants 
of the Marquis de Rochambeau, the Count de Grasse, 
and of such other general officers of the French army and 
fleet who served in the Yorktown campaign as may visit the 
United States during the present summer ; and it is further 

Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor be and 
hereby is empowered to call to his aid such of the citizens 
of the State as he may select to assist in the reception 
and entertainment of these honored guests, and he is 
hereby authorized to draw his warrant on the Treasurer 
of the State for such moneys as may be required for the 
purposes of this resolution. 


On the t1oth of August the Governor, in 
accordance therewith, issued the following 


PROCLAMATION 


STaTE or New York, ’ 
ExecuTivE CHAMBER, ALBANY, N. Y. { 


In accordance with resolutions adopted by the Senate 
of the State of New York, June 21, 1881, providing that 
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the Governor be and hereby is authorized to extend the 
courtesies of the State, in such manner as he may deem 
wise and proper, to the delegation of the French Govern- 
ment, the family of Lafayette, and the descendants of 
the Marquis de Rochambeau, the Count de Grasse, and 
of such other General officers of the French Army and 
fleet who served in the Yorktown campaign as may visit 
the United States during the present Summer ; and, fur- 
ther, that the Governor be and is hereby empowered to 
call to his aid such of the citizens of the State as he may 
select to assist in the reception and entertainment of 
these honored guests— 

Therefore, the following-named persons, citizens of the 
State of New York, are hereby designated, chosen, and 
duly constituted, pursuant to the authority expressed, to 
take suitable action on the part of this State for the re- 
ception of, and to extend the hospitalities of the State to, 
the delegation of distinguished personages mentioned, 
and such others as may be delegated or invited to visit 
the United States for the purpose of attending or taking 
part in the forthcoming celebration at Yorktown, Va., in 
the month of October next ensuing: John A. King, 
Frederick W. Seward, Hamilton Fish, Jr., William W. 
Astor, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Robert Ray Hamilton, Wm. 
Jay, Lloyd Aspinwall, Horace Russell, Alfred C. Barnes, 
James M. Varnum, George I. Seney, Francis C. Barlow, 
John Austin Stevens, and William Rhinelander Stewart. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal of the State, 
at the Capitol in the city of Albany, this nineteenth day 
of August, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-one. Atonzo B, Cornet. 

By the Governor. 

[t. s.] Henry E, Apett, Private Secretary. 


ACTS OF LEGISLATURES 


The Legislatures of the old thirteen States of 
the Union have, with rare exceptions, taken 
appropriate action for their proper representa- 
tion at the Yorktown Centennial. 


MASSACHUSETTS. On the 12th of May, 1881, 
the Governor approved the following Resolve, 
relative to the Centennial Celebration at York- 
town: 


Resolved, That a sum not exceeding ten thousand 
dollars be allowed and paid, to be expended under the 
direction of his Excellency the Governor, for a proper 
representation of the commonwealth at the Centennial 
Celebration of the surrender of the British army under 
Cornwallis to the American army under Washington, to 
be held at Yorktown, Virginia, in October next. And the 
Governor may authorize an encampment at some time 
during the present year, of any brigade, regiment, bate 
talion, company, or corps of cadets, within the limits of 
the State; and any brigade, regiment, company, battalion, 
or corps of cadets which at such encampment shall fulfill 
the requirements of law with respect to encampments, to 
the satisfaction of the Governor or of such officer as may 
be designated by him to report thereon, shall be relieved 
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from the requirements of law with reference to encamp- 
ments within this State. during the present year, and the 
officers and enlisted men of such brigade, regiment, bat- 
talion, company or corps of cadets shall receive the same 
pay allowances for services in such encampment as they 
would be entitled to receive if the encampment were had 
upon the State grounds at Framingham. (Chafter 6th of 
Laws and Resolves, Session of 1881). 


New HaAmpsHIrRE. On the 16th of August, 
1881, the Governor approved the following joint 
resolution of the Legislature relative to the Cen- 
tennial Celebration at Yorktown, Virginia: 


ReEsoivep, by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in General Court convened; ‘That His Excellency 
the Governor, accompanied by his Staff, be requested to 
attend the celebration, in October next, of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the surrender of the British Army 
at Yorktown, Virginia ; aad that he also be authorized to 
detail, to take part in such celebration, three companies 
of fifty men each, with officers appropriate to such a de- 
tachment, with a band from the New Hampshire Na- 
tional Guard ; and that in order to provide the necessary 
transportation and subsistence for the officers and soldiers 
so ultcuding, the Governor be and he hereby is authorized 
to draw his warrant from the Treasury for the requisite 
sums, not exceeding seven thousand dollars: the final 
accounts and vouchers for all expenditures to be audited 
and approved by the Governor and Council. 


ConneEcTicuT. On the 14th April, 1881, the 
Governor approved an act concerning the York- 
town Celebration. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in General Assembly. SECTION 1, The commander- 
in-chief may, at his discretion,‘designate a regiment of the 
National Guard to represent this State at the Centennial 
Celebration of the Battle of Yorktown. Section 2, The 
spring parade and the encampment of the regiment so 
designated shall be suspended for the year 1881, and the 
members of said regiment shall be allowed the regular pay 
for the same number of days’ service that they would re- 
ceive for the parades and encampments so suspended, Aro- 
vided that they perform that number of days’ service in 
representing the State at Yorktown. Sgcrion 3. The 
quartermaster-general shall provide transportation for the 
regiment and its camp equipage, and the sum of three 
thousand dollars is hereby appropriated therefor, and for 
camp expenses. Any additional cost of transportation 
shall be borne by the regiment. Section 4. The Gov- 
ernor and staff, and the Yorktown Commissioners from 
this State, are requested to attend said centennial celebra- 
tion, and the quartermaster-general shall provide for 
transportation and expenses. SEcTION 5. The com- 
mander-in-chief may direct the first and second com- 
panies of the Governor's foot guard to accompany him to 
Yorktown, provided they will consent to go without any 
claim for per diem or other allowances of any sort, and 
will agree to pay for their own transportation, music and 
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commissary supplies, and in that event the sum of one 
thousand dollars is appropriated to each of said companies 
which accepts the conditions of this section, and actually 
sends at least sixty men, rank and file, with their officers, 
and is present at Yorktown as long as the Governor 
directs. (No. 1 of Special Acts of General Assembly of 
Connecticut, Session 1881). 


PENNSYLVANIA. In the Senate and House of 
Representatives the following concurrent resolu- 
tions were passed March 23, 1881, and approved 
by the Governor March 24, 1881: 


Wuereas, His Excellency, the Governor, in his last 
annual message to the Legislature, referred to the coming 
Centennial Celebration on the 19th day of October next of 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Virginia, 
in these words, viz.: 

“It is contemplated to make adequate and worthy cele- 
bration of the Centennial of the Surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown on the 19th day of October, 1781. As 
the final act of the war of the revolution, it has an his- 
torical bearing of especial significance. This celebration 
has received the approbation of the National Congress, 
and the sum of $20,000 has been appropriated towards the 
expense of it. In October, 1879, the Governors of the 
States which were the original thirteen colonies, either 
personally or by duly authenticated representatives, met 
in Philadelphia to concert some measure by which the 
people of these States might unite in the recognition of 
this interesting event. The meeting was attended by 
many pleasing incidents recalling the memories which 
bind us to the work of our patriotic fathers, and the 
motives toa common and fraternal effort to render the 
coming occasion worthy of the united and happy chil- 
dren, But it was impossible to give the resolves of that 
meeting any official endorsement. I trust that the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania will take such action as is neces- 
sary to impress upon the proposed centennial observance 
at Yorktown the stamp of the sanction of the State of 
Pennsylvania, and give them the promise of enthusiastic 
participation in them by the people of Pennsylvania ; and, 

Wuereas, The other original States have made or are 
about making the necessary arrangements for a proper 
celebration of that event ; and, 

Wuereas, The Government of France has signified its 
intention of participating in said celebration ; and, 

Wuereas, It is proper and fitting that the State of 
Pennsylvania, being one of the thirteen original colonies, 
should take the necessary steps at once to enable the 
members of the Legislature and citizens of the common- 
wealth generally to participate in said centennial obser- 
vance; therefore, 

Resoived, That a committee consisting of the Rresident, 
pro-tem, of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and five Senators, and ten members of the 
House of Representatives, to be appointed by the presid- 
ing officers of the respective houses, shall, in conjunction 
with His Excellency the Governor, and the Lieutenant 
Governor, make the arrang y to perfect and 
carry out the objects contemplated ; and the expenses to 
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be incurred to be provided for by subsequent legislation. 
Journals of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Pennsylvania, 

Andon the 2gth day of June, 1881, the Governor ap- 
proved 

An Act to provide for the expenses of the centennial 
celebration of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at York- 
town, Virginia, October nineteenth, one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-one. 

Wuereas, His Excellency, the Governor, has recom- 
mended in his message that the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania should participate in the ceremonies to take 
place at Yorktown, Virginia, October nineteenth, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-one. 

Anp WHEREAS, It is eminently proper that the State of 
Pennsylvania, one of the thirteen original colonies, should 
unite with the other original States in such celebration ; 
AND WHEREAS, It is understood that the Legislatures of 
said other States have made appropriations for said pur- 
pose, and contemplate attending said celebration, and a 
resolution has already been adopted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of Pennsylvania to unite in the 
same, and a committee is about to be appointed to make 
the arrangements necessary to carry out the objects con- 
templated ; therefore, 

Section I. Be zt enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in General Assembly met, and itis hereby enacted by 
the authority of the same, that the sum of ten thousand 
dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, be appro- 
priated to defray the expenses incurred by the committee 
heretofore provided for under the resolution adopted 
March twenty-third, Anno Domini one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-one, in the proposed celebration of 
the centennial celebrating the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, Virginia, to be audited and settled by 
the Auditor General and State Treasurer in the usual 
manner. (Legislature of Pennsylvania, Session 1881). 


NEW JERSEY—On the 17th March, 1880, the 
Governor of New Jersey approved the following 
Joint Resolution of the two houses of the Leg- 
islature to enable the State to take part in the 
celebration of the Centennial Anniversary of the 
battle of Yorktown : 


Wuereas, The Congress of the United States, on the 
twenty-ninth day of October, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-nine, did adopt the following resolution: 
“That the United States in Congress assembled, will 
cause to be erected at York, Virginia, a marble column, 
adorned with emblems of the alliance between the United 
States and his Most Christian Majesty, and inscribed 
with a succinct narrative of the surrender of Earl Corn- 
wallis to his Excellency General Washington. Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the combined forces of America 
and France, to his Excellency Count de Rochambeau, 
commanding the auxiliary troops of his Most Christian 
Majesty in America, and his Excellency Count de Grasse, 
commanding-in-chief the naval army of France in the 
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Chesapeake:’’ and whereas, the Forty-sixth Congress 
did, to carry into effect the foregoing resolution, enact a 
law appropriating one hundred thousand dollars, to be 
expended, under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
in erecting the monument above referred to at Yorktown, 
in Virginia, and also the sum of twenty thousand dollars 
to make all necessary arrangements for such celebration 
of the Centennial anniversary of the battle of Yorktown, 
on the nineteenth day of October, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-one, as shall befit the historical sig- 
ficance of that event and the present greatness of the 
nation ; and whereas, the Congress of the United States 
appointed a joint committee to make all necessary ar- 
rangements for such celebration ; and whereas, the said 
committee of Congress have extended their invitation to 
the Governors and the Commissioners of all the States to 
be present on that occasion with their military staffs, and 
such military organizations as they may wish to accom- 
pany them, and expressing the desire that at least the 
thirteen original States shall provide for as imposing a 
representation as possible, by the presence of their civil 
officers and their military organizations, and that each 
State shall provide itself with such means of transporta- 
tion and accommodation while present at the celebration 
as will enable it take part in such local services as may 
take place; therefore, 

Be it Resolved by the Senate and General Assembly of 
the State of New Fersey, That the Governor is hereby 
authorized and requested to organize a provisional battal- 
ion, composed of companies selected from the whole body 
of the National Guard for their proficiency in drill, and 
discipline and soldierly bearing, neatness in appointments 
and equipments, to be designated by inspection and com- 
petitive drill, and the Governor may detail field and staff 
officers of suitable rank to command said battalion, and 
cause to be furnished the necessary transportation, such 
camp and garrison equipage and commissary and other 
stores requisite for their accommodation and subsistence 
while in camp at Yorktown, as may be creditable to this 
State and the occasion; and the Governor is authorized 
and empowered to make his requisition upon the Treasury 
to meet the necessary and proper expenses to carry out the 
provisions of this resolution, and the Comptroller is hereby 
authorized to draw his warrants for the same; and the 
Governor shall cause an accurate and detailed account to 
be kept of the expenditures, and shall file the same, 
together with proper vouchers, with the Comptroller, 
who shall report the same to the next session of the Leg- 
islature, 


And on March 31st William S. Stryker, 
Adjutant General of the State, issued his Gen- 
eral Order No. 1, in conformity with the same. 


VERMONT, the first State admitted into the 
Union after the establishment of Independence, 
was the first of all the States to take action 
for the celebration of the Yorktown victory. On 
the 23d December, 1780, the Governor approved 

An Act to provide for the participation of this State 
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in the Centennial Celebration of the Surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown. J¢ is hereby enacted by the General 
Assembly of the State of Vermont. Section 1. The 
Governor is hereby authorized to detail, not exceeding 
two companies of militia, to represent this State at the 
Centennial Celebration of the Battle and Surrender of 
Yorktown, to be held on the nineteenth day of October, 
1881; and the Auditor of Accounts is hereby authorized 
to draw his order on the Treasurer for a sum not exceed- 
ing three thousand dollars to carry out the provisions of 
this act; but no per diem allowance or compensation 
shall be made to such force, or any part thereof.—WNo. 134 
of the Laws of Vermont, Session 1880. 


THE FRENCH GUESTS 

The Marquis de Rochambeau, at the request 
of the Yorktown Centennial Association, has 
made an extensive search to ascertain the present 
descendants of the French officers who served 
with Rochambeau and de Grasse. Among the 
extinct families are those of Béthisy, de Buzelet, 
de Montmorency-Laval, de Tilly, de Vioméenil, 
de Vaudreuil. Among those still existing are 
Aboville, de Berthier, de Broglie, de Castellane, 
de Cars, de Chabannes de La Palice, de Chastel- 
lux, de Charitte, de Damas, de Dillon, de Fra- 
mond, de Grasse, de la Grandiére, de Lestrade, 
de Lameth, de MacMahon, de Ménonville, de 
Montecler, de Montesquieu, de Noailles, de 
Pondeux, de St. Simon, de Ségur, de Silleque, 
de Ternay, de Vaugirand, d’Olonnes. These gen- 
tlemen are all hereditary members of the French 
Order of the Cincinnati founded in France, its 
members being nominated by the Count de Ro- 
chambeau and especially accorded this peculiar 
privilege by Louis XVI. They will be welcomed 
at Yorktown by the officers of the General Order 
of the United States. There will be a large 
representation of these families at the October 
celebration. 

The delegation will be under the manage- 
ment of Monsieur Outrey, the French Minister 
to the United States. It will include: 1, An 
officer of the household of President Grévy ; 2. 
A delegation of the Foreign Office; 3. A mili- 
tary de egation, consisting of a General Officer 
and Aids; 4. A naval delegation, consisting 
of a Rear Admiral and an escort of officers ; 
5. A delegation from the Bureau of Fine Arts, 
composed of distinguished artists ; 6. The fam- 
ily of Lafayette. The French fleet in the West 
India Station will escort the delegation. 
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ORDER OF CEREMONIES 


Yorktown CENTENNIAL ASSOCIATION PROGRAMME 

Ocroser 13th, Thursday. An opening address will 
be delivered by the Hon. John Goode, President of the 
Association, at 11 o’clock A. M. Descendants of officers 
and soldiers of the Revolution are especially invited to be 
present. Appropriate entertainments will follow. This 
day the Moore House, the scene of the capitulation of 
Cornwallis, will be opened to visitors. 

14th, Friday. Addresses will be delivered by the 
Hon. Carl Schurz, by Frederick R. Coudert, Esq., and 
Prof. Elie Charlier, of New York. In the evening there 
will be a Grand Ball in the Pavilion. 

isth, Saturday. A grand national regatta, when 
Yorktown Centennial Silver Premium Cups will be 
awarded to the winning yacht and boat's crew. 

Japanese fireworks and other pyrotechnics will be dis- 
played in the afternoon and evening. 

16th, Sunday. Religious services in the Grand 
Pavilion, the Right Reverend Bishop J. J. Keane, of the 
Catholic Diocese of Virginia, assisted by His Grace the 
Archbishop Gibbons, of Maryland, will officiate in the 
morning. The Rev. Dr. John Hall, of New York, will 
conduct the services in the afternoon. 

17th, Monday. Anniversary of the sending out of a 
Flag of Truce by Lord Cornwallis, asking a cessation of 
hostilities (also the anniversary of the surrender of Bur- 
goyne at Saratoga). 

The Hon. William Windom, Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, will deliver an address. The Com- 
mercial, Financial and Industrial Associations of the 
country, the Odd Fellows, and other civic organizations, 
will be received by Col. J. E. Peyton, General Superin- 
tendent of the Association. 

NATIONAL CEREMONIES 

On Tuespay, the 18th of October, the grand National 
Ceremonies will be opened under the direction of the 
Joint Congressional Committee, and conducted ac- 
cording to their programme, as follows: Prayer and 
a Chorus of one hundred voices, after which the 
Honorable John W. Johnston, United States Senator from 
Virginia, Chairman of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on the celebration,will formally open the proceedings. The 
Hon. F, W. M. Holliday, Governor of the State of Vir- 
ginia, will deliver an address of welcome. 

The corner-stonz of the monument to the Victory and 
the Alliance will be laid with the usual imposing cere- 
monies by Mr. Peyton Coles, Grand Masonic Master of 
the Order for the State of Virginia, assisted by the Mas- 
ters of the order of each of the other Colonial States. 

On Wednesday, the 19th, second day of the Grand 
National Ceremonies, an address will be delivered by the 
President of the United States ; an oration by the Hon- 
orable Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts ; a poem 
by Colonel James Barron Hope, of Virginia; an ode by 
Mr. Paul Hayne, of South Carolina. 

On Thursday, the 2oth, the third day of the celebration, 
there will be a military review on the field of Yorktown. 

On Friday, the fourth day of the celebration, there will 
be a naval review in Hampton Roads. 
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THE Paris Figaro in its number for the 2d 
April, 1881, published an article from the pen of 
Auguste Marcéde, entitled, Les LAFAYETTE, 
from which we extract so much as relates to the 
descendants of the General. Lafayette, on the 
11th April, 1774, then sixteen years of age, 
married Marie Adrienne Frangoise, second 
daughter of the Duke d’Ayen, and grand- 
daughter of the Maréchal de Noailles, who was 
in her fifteenth year; she died in 1807. Their 
first child, a daughter, ANASTASIE, born soon 
after Lafayette’s departure for America, was 
married to Charles de Latour Maubourg, a 
companion of Lafayette in his captivity. She 
had two children, Madame de Brigode and 
Madame de Perron. General de Perron, Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers at Piedmont, 
was killed at the battle of Navarre. The second 
daughter of Lafayette was VIRGINIE, so called 
in memory of the campaign which closed with 
the capitulation of Yorktown. She married 
about 1800, the Marquis Louis de Lasteyrie, 
who served some years in the French army, He 
was wounded, left the service, and withdrew 
during the period of the Empire to the Chateau 
of Lagrange (Seine and Marne) with General 
Lafayette and Charles de Latour-Maubourg. 
Later George (the son of Lafayette) joined them 
with ,his family. Under the Restoration the 
Marquis de Lasteyrie was Colonel of the Legion 
of the Niévre. Dying before General Lafay- 
ette, he left four children, Madame Charles de 
Remusat, mother of the present Senator for the 
Haute-Garonne; Madame de Corcelle, wife of a 
former Ambassador to Rome (Madame de 
Chambrun, a daughter of Madame de Corcelle, 
resides at Washington, D.C., where her hus- 
band, the Marquis de Chambrun, has a post in 
the State department); Mons. Jules de Lasteyrie, 
Senator, who married a Rohan Chabot of the 
English branch; the only son of Mons. Jules 
de Lasteyrie is Receiver at Abbeville ; Madame 
d’Assailly, mother of the Councillor General of 
Deux-Sévres and of the Captain of Chasseurs. 
The only son of the General was GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON LAFAYETTE. When in 1795 his mother 
joined the General in his Olmutz prison with her 
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two daughters, George was sent to America to the 
care of his natural guardian and God-father, Gen- 
eral Washington, in whose family he remained for 
three years. On the release of his father from 
captivity he rejoined, February, 1798, the family 
at Altona in Holstein. During the Consulate he 
entered the French army as an officer. He 
served until 1807, notwithstanding the unwilling- 
ness of Napoleon to give him any advancement. 
Finally he resigned his commission in disgust. 
In 1802 he married Melle Destutt de Tracy, by 
whom he had two sons and three daughters. 
1, Oscar, who died March 27, 1881, was a Senator 
for Life. His wife, née Bureaux de Pusy (whose 
father was also one of the military family of La- 
fayette, and shared his captivity), died in child- 
birth, after a year of marriage. 2, Edmond, 
Senator for the Haute-Loire, President of the 
Council of this department, a bachelor and sixty- 
two years of age. 3, Madame Adolphe Perier 
(nephew of Casimir) who died a few years ago. 
One of the daughters of Madame Perier married 
M de Sahune. The Sub-Prefect of Soissons is 
of this family. 4, Madame Bureaux de Pusy, 
5, Madame Gustave de Beaumont, these two 
ladies are living. Madame de Pusy has a son, a 
superior officer of engineers, and two daughters. 
M. Paul de Remusat, son of the second, was the 
head of the cabinet of M. Dufaure. The connec- 
tions of the Lafayette family are very numerous. 
Felix Balthazar Otton, Count of Mérode, mar- 
ried successively the two daughters of the 
Marquis de Grammont, nieces of the Marquis 
de Lafayette. From this union sprung Werner, 
Count de Meérode, present Senator for Doubs ; 
his brother, Minister of Alms to Pius IX, and 
Anna Comtesse de Montalembert. The Segurs 
are also allied to the Lafayettes through the 
grand-mother of the Marquise Louise Dagues- 
seau, daughter of the celebrated Chancellor. 
The name of Lafayette has been illustrious in 
war since the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury (1422), when the founder of the family, 
the Maréchal de Lafayette, at the battle of 
Baugé, defeated the English. The father of 
the American General fell at the battle of 
Minden in 1758, at the age of twenty-five, 
when his son was hardly seven years of age, 
The name is now only borne by M. EDMOND 
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DE LAFAYETTE, who is unmarried. It is he 
who, upon the invitation of the United States, 
will represent the family at the Yorktown 
Centennial. 


THE statue to Admiral Farragut, executed by 
Augustus de St. Gaudens, of New York, at the 
expense of the Farragut Monument Association, 
and put up in Madison Square, New York, was 
presented to the city authorities on Wednesday, 
the 25th May, with a civic, military and naval 
display, conducted by General Lloyd Aspinwall 
as Chief Marshal. The day was superb and 
the attendance very large. The presentation 
was made on behalf of the Association by the 
Hon. Wm. M. Hunt, Secretary of the Navy; 
the statue was unveiled by Admiral Melancthon 
Smith and accepted by the Mayor of the city ; 
after which an oration was delivered by Joseph 
H. Choate. Mrs. Farragut, widow of the Ad- 
miral, and Loyall Farragut, his son, were pres- 
ent. The statue, of bronze, of a beautiful tinge, 
was cast at the foundry in Paris, under the 
supervision of Alphonse Gruet. Of heroic size, 
it shows the Admiral in his navy uniform, his cap 
straight visored, and the trowsers loose, his 
sword hanging from the belt. In his left hand 
he holds a marine glass, The right hangs nat- 
urally, The skirt of the coat seems to be agita- 
tated by the wind. The pose is easy and 
natural, and the expression admirable in its 
combination of gravity and penetration. The 
instant that it was unveiled it achieved the suc- 
cess to which it isin every way entitled. Indeed 
there are few, if any, statues in America to be 
compared with it in naturalness and power. 
Unfortunately the pedestal is entirely inappro- 
priate to the position in which it is placed. 
Statues in open squares should rest upon sup- 
ports which are equally attractive from every 
point of view. The plinth beneath the statue 
of Farragut is adapted perhaps to the front of a 
building or heavy background, after a manner 
not unusual in European art, but out of place 
in Madison Square. It is of blue stone, nearly 
semi-circular, the two wings curving forward 
from the central base, on which, slightly ele- 
vated, the statue stands. Finely chiseled, in 
bas-relief on the two wings, are female fig- 
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ures representing Loyalty and Courage, in 
themselves artistic. Between them a repre- 
sentation of water, through which is visible 
a colossal sword erect. The effect is bad, re- 
sembling a sectional drawing of a tank in a book 
of Physics. There is an elaborate inscription in 
Archaic-Roman characters, which are as hard to 
decipher as a mural inscription of the Ceesars. 
The semi-circular construction, which is about 
twelve feet on the inner curve, forms at its base 
a seat, in front of which is a miniature beach of 
pebbles, embedded in which a bronze crab, 
bearing the names of the artist and the architect 
(Stanford White), In the rear of the pedestal is 
chiseled a representation of an admiral’s flag. 
The workmanship of the monument is fine, and 
the attitude of the figure is beyond praise, but 
the design is unfortunate in its sacrifice of effect 
to details. 


GRENVILLE PARKER, brother of the celebrated 
surgeon and physician, Dr. Willard Parker, of 
New York city, died in Wellsburg, West Vir- 
ginia, on the roth May, 1881. His health fail- 
ing, he moved from Middlesex, Mass., and 
settled at Wyandotte, Virginia, and was residing 
there before the war was begun by the fire upon 
Fort Sumter. He at once took his stand as a 
Union man, and was a member of the Commis- 
sion which organized the State Government of 
West Virginia. He came of a revolutionary 
stock on both sides, his ancestors being present 
at Bunker Hill and Bennington. 


THE one hundred and sixth anniversary of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill was celebrated on the 
ground on the 17th June with patriotic enthusi- 
asm, in the presence of a hundred thousand 
people. The exercises began soon after day-light 
with a procession after the fashion of Mardi 
Gras. This was followed by a monster civic and 
military parade, in which organizations from the 
outlying towns took part. Banquets were given 
by the different corps. 

The chief feature of the day was the presenta- 
tion at noon of the statue of Colonel William 
Prescott, who fell on the field of battle. The 
Governor of the State was present. The formal 
presentation was made in a letter from Dr. 
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George E, Ellis on behalf of the subscribers. The 
oration by the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop was 
worthy of the occasion. The statue, which was 
executed by William W. Story, at Rome, is of 
bronze, and spirited in pose. It is nine feet in 
height, and stands within the monument enclo- 
sure upon a nearly rectangular pedestal of 
polished Janesborough granite seven feet high, 
and four feet six inches by four feet ten inches 
at the base. The structure rests on a base of 
Quincy granite. Upon the front panel of the 
pedestal is the following inscription in raised 
letters—COLONEL WILLIAM PRESCOTT, JUNE 
17, 1775. The remaining panels are blank. The 
location chosen is believed to be the very spot 
where he fell encouraging his men. He is rep- 
resented at the moment preceding the attack, 
when he uttered the memorable words, ‘‘ Don’t 
fire until I tell you ; don’t fire until you see the 
whites of their eyes.” The right leg advances, 
the right hand grasps nervously an unsheathed 
sword; the left hand is thrown back in a repress- 
ing movement. His eyes gaze eagerly forward, 
and the whole body seems vibrant with emotion, 
The dress is in the easy costume which he 
wore on the occasion; a loose seersucker coat and 
a broad-brimmed farmer’s hat. The fine clear 
cut type of the Prescott features has been pre- 
served, and the expression is exceedingly noble. 
In a word the work 1s one of art, worthy of the 
subject and of the sculptor. Prescott’s sword 
was shown on the occasion. 

In the afternoon Professor Rogers made his 
forty-fourth ascension from Sullivan Square and 
landed at Chelsea, In the evening there was a 
fine display of fireworks. 

THE Duke of Sutherland, the Marquis of 
Stafford, his son, and a number of English gen- 
tlemen lately visited the United States to in- 
spect our railway system. The Duke is a 
representative, in a collateral line, of Francis 
Egerton, the famous Duke of Bridgewater, 
who built the first canal in England. A por- 
trait of this nobleman, and one of De Witt 
Clinton, the promoter of the canal system in 
America, were presented to the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York by Mr. Samuel B. 
Ruggles on the occasion of the visit of the Duke 
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of Sutherland and his suite to the [all of that 
institution. The gentlemen were greatly in 
terested in the colonial portraits and relics which 
are there preserved. 


CHICAGO is turaing her attention to monu- 
ments. Hithertu the only attempts in this di- 
rection have been the mausoleum and statue to 
Stephen A. Douglas, and the base for a Fire me- 
morial. It is now proposed to erect a monu- 
ment to Dr. George Buchanan Armstrong, 
founder of the Railway Mail Service in the 
United States. The expense will be borne by 
the clerks in the service. At the suggestion of 
the Chicago Historical Society, Mr. W. M. 
Hoyt is about to set up a tablet in the wall of 
the Hoyt block which stands on the corner of 
Michigan Avenue and River Street. The tablet 
will consist of a large block of marble, the 
upper part bearing a bas-relief of old Fort Dear- 
born, the lower an inscription explanatory of 
the fact that the building occupies its site. 

THE Hupson TuNNEL CoMPANy has begun 
its excavations at the foot of Morton Street, on 
the New York side of the river. It covers an 
area of fifty square feet. The walls are of brick, 
four feet in thickness, On the New Jersey side 
the work on the south section has reached one 
hundred and fifty feet. Work on the north sec- 
tion has been pushed three hundred and sixty 
feet. The Tunnel will be open in the summer 
of 1883, if not before. 

Miss LoutsE McLAvuGHLIN, whose ‘discovery 
of the art of pottery glaze, was noticed in 
the Magazine, has now organized a Pottery 
Club for the manufacture of faience after the 
processes of the famous factory of Limoges, 
France. In 1879, two kilns for firing decorated 
wares, one for underglaze and one for overglaze, 
were built at the pottery of Frederick Dallas, 
Cincinnati, Miss McLaughlin and Mrs. Maria 
Longworth Nichols advancing the funds. The 
name of Cincinnati faience has been given to 
Miss McLaughlin’s specialty. The club consists 
of twelve ladies, and a new pottery is now in 
operation. Gray stone ware will be one of its 
features. 
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NOTICES 


(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box 37, Station D—N. Y. Post Office.) 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA UNDER THE CONSTITUTION, by 
JamMEs SCHOULER. Vol. I. 1783-1801. 16mo, 
pp. 523. W. H. & C. H. Morrison, 
Washington, D. C., 1880. 

In his preface Mr, Schouler reminds us that 
the history of the United States under the 
Constitution has not as yet been presented in 
a satisfactory manner. Mr. Bancroft has but 
recently completed his studies on the Federal 
Constitution which has not been as yet published. 
The work of Hildreth, excellent as it is, was 
written without the advantage of many of the 
authorities which have since appeared in the bio- 
— of the earlier statesmen. Mr. Schouler 

as made careful use of all these authorities, but 
it must be remembered that the store is by no 
means exhausted, and that many new side lights 
will yet be opened, and perhaps still further 
change our opinion of men and their purposes. 

The field covered by Mr. Schouler’s first 
volume extends from the Treaty of Peace of 
1783 tu the fall of the Federal party in 1801—a 
period full of interest and instruction; that, in 
which the antagonistic currents of political 
thought (which later absorbed the intellect of the 
country), first took outline and distinct course. 
The arrangement is of five chapters. The first, 
introductory ; its three sections treat of —I. The 
thirteen Confederate States; II. The Constitu- 
tional Convention; III. A more perfect union. 
The second treats of the first Administration of 
Washington in its two natural sections—the first 
and second Congress. The third, of the second 
Administration of Washington, periods of the 
third and the fourth Congress. The fourth, of 
the administration of John Adams and the fifth 
and the sixth Congress. 

The population in 1783 is fairly estimated at 
about Gus and one-half millions, distributed in 
three nearly equal portions; New England, one 
third; the Middle States of New York, New 
fersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, one third, 

irginia and the other Southern States the re- 
mainder. Of this population, not less than six 
hundred thousand were of African race or de- 
scent. At the close of the revolution slavery 
had a legal footing in all of the States but one. 

The coniederation is described as a makeshift, 

the work of an anonymous author. It brought 

the triumphant States into the common con- 
tempt of manhood, and left them a prey even to 
pirate powers. In customs matters each State 
was independent, and here may be found the 
cause of the indifference of the small to a closer 
alliance. Each of the original thirteen colonies 
had its seaport and each minor state preferred to 
take its chance of supplying its more populous 


neighbors at rates of duty lower than those estab- 
lished across its borders. In the relinquishment 
of the State claims to western territory, the base 
of the great nation, which has resulted from the 
‘*more perfect union” formed in 1789, was se- 
curely laid. And as in the period of the revolu- 
tion the Middle States held together the extremes 
of New England and the Southern States, so in 
the later struggle the population of the western 
territory held together the union from which they 
sprung. 

The old Continental Congress died of inan- 
ition, ‘‘ With hardly vitality left” (to use Mr. 
Schouler’s words) “for completing its brief routine 
work, the Confederacy bequeathed the more 
burdensome concerns to its successors.” Its last 
momentous achievement was the passage of the 
‘‘ordinance for securing freedom to the inhabi- 
tants of the territory northwest of the Ohio,” a 
fitting complement to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. For these great acts alone, impartial 
history will forgive it all its petty errors of 
omis-ion and commission. 

While the old order of things was passing 
away in the dull deserted chamber of the City 
Hall, New York, the new was springing into full 
active life at Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
where the convention met which formed the 
Constitution of the United States. In this great 
intellectual contest the national idea first found 
complete expression, and in the rapid crystalliza- 
tion of the disintegrated fragments into the 
Federal and Anti-Federal parties is found the 
origin of parties as political factors in the United 
States. Singularly enough these names ill describe 
the purposes of these organizations. The aims 
of the Federal party were national, those of the 
anti-Federalists more strictly federal. 

Mr. Schouler excels in narrative. In an easy 
style, always lucid, often epigrammatic, he 
traces the course of political history, analyses 
legislation, probes the motives of the leaders of 
opinion, and presents strong outline pictures of 
the men themselves. Nor is this dry reading. 
In the close packed summary, in which the stu- 
dent will find every important fact suitably fitted, 
the full mosaic is relieved with abundant color, 
The portrait of Washington as he appeared in 
all the dignity of Presidential office, is a gem of 
character drawing. The descriptions of his 
arrival at New York, of his inauguration, of 
the ceremonials in Congress, the Presidential 
levees and Friday parties, and of the social life of 
the great officials, are charming in their graphic 
detail. The proceedings of the first Congress 
in the modelling of the departments of adminis- 
tration, their growth, changes and definement, 
the consummate establishment of the public 
credit by Hamilton, the policy as to the public 
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lands which provided for the indefinite expansion 
and Arend 4 the perpetuity of the union, are 
all narrated in admirable manner. Particularly 
noticeable is the presentation of Washington’s 
views as to the essential qualifications for office 
—‘‘integrity, capacity and conspicuousness,” 
Unknown characters Washington did not want 
for public office. And in fact nothing has done 
more to alienate talent of the higher order from 
public service than the departure from this ad- 
mirable principle. 

The period of the second Congress was marked 
by bitter political dissensions. New party com- 
binations were formed. American eyes were 
still turned across the seas, and the great up- 
heaval which stirred France in 1789 and shook 
the continent of Europe from the Baltic to the 
Straits of Gibraltar, agitated the western conti- 
nent with sympathetic throes. The French al- 
liance was not yet forgotten by the men who had 
fought side by side with Rochambeau at York- 
town. Jefferson had returned from France fuli 
of enthusiasm for the new order of things; for 
the liberty, equality and fraternity of man, pro- 
claimed with trumpet sound from the Champ de 
Mars, which he naturally enough considered as 
in a measure forecast by, if not modelled upon, his 
own immortal declaration of 1776. He found 
himself confronted with a strong English feeling 
and a distrust of the new theories. Notwith- 


standing the antipathies which the war had 


aroused, the old English class distinctions, which, 
though modified, characterized colonial America, 
were still strong. Moreover, the advances of Eng- 
land towards diplomatic intercourse had been wel- 
comed, as promising a mitigation of the greatest 
annoyance to the young nation, the inroads of 
the Indian tribes who hemmed in its expanding 
civilization from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of 
Mexico. _ But the’ one strong element of national 
dissatisfaction was the distrust of the Federal 
leaders, whose sympathy with English ideas was 
interpreted as sympathy with monarchical ideas. 
Imbued with this distrust, and not without per- 
sonal ambition, Jefferson readily saw his oppor- 
tunity and organized the formidable opposition 
which undermined the strength of the Federal 
party, embittered the last years of Washington’s 
life, and finally secured the control of the gov- 
ernment, A careful review of this period leads 
to unqualified approval of the policy of non- 
interference with European politics—which at the 
time seemed so ungracious to our recent ally 
France—and an acquittal of the Federal party of 
any monarchical intent to subvert or change the 
established form of government, while a tracing 
of the course of American politics shows that the 
Democratic idea, which was the outgrowth of the 
French revolution, has triumphed over all ob- 
stacles, permeated all of our institutions, and is 
now the irresistible force of the American nation. 
Not the Democratic idea hampered with Jeffer- 
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son’s political limitation of State-rights, but the 
Democratic idea allied to the broad National 
conception of the Federal party, which made the 
constitution under which we live to-day. 

Fascinating and suggestive as the subject is, it 
must now be dismissed. Justice cannot be done 
to Mr. Schouler’s comprehensive and masterly 
volume in brief review. The time has come 
when, with the growth of the national spirit 
which is now supreme over and above political 
dogmatism, the history of parties can be written 
with impartial spirit. In this spirit Mr. Schouler 
has written this, his first, volume. In this spirit 
it will be no doubt continued, and if the promise 
of the volumes which are to follow is to be 
measured by the performance of the first, this 
history of the United States under the constitu- 
tion will long hold its place as the text book of 
historical students in the closet, and the pleasing 
instructor of American youth, 


PAPERS OF THE ARCHAOLOGICAL IN- 
STITUTE OF AMERICA, American Series I. 
1. Historical Introduction to Studies among 
the Sedentary Indians of New Mexico, 2, 
Report on the ruins of the Pueblo of Pecos, 
By A. F. BANDELIER. 8vo, pp. 133. <A. 
WituiaMs & Co. Boston, 1881. 

In the July number (VI. 319) attention was 
invited to the abundant promise of this new and 
praiseworthy society which was organized in 
1879 with archeology for its field, and has al- 
ready sent out its own well equipped exploring 
expeditions. Not waiting their reports, however, 
it has begun its American series of publications 
with two papers by the distinguished gentleman, 
some of whose previous essays have’ also been 
elaborately reviewed in our columns, to wit— 
treatises on art of war and mode of warfare of 
the ancient Mexicans, tenure and distribution of 
land among ancient Mexicans, customs with re- 
spect to inheritance and social organization and 
modes of government of the ancient Mexicans, 
III, 583, 592; V, 468. These were careful 
studies, interesting to a more limited class than 
the more general papers before us. 

Some shadowy notions of an original residence 
in remote antiquity at the north prevail among 
nearly all the tribes of Mexico which speak the 
Nahuatl language, and take the form of tradition 
in the tale of the Seven Caves, whence the Mexi- 
cans and Tezcucans as well as the Tlaxcaltecans 
are said to have emigrated to Mexico. An early 
mention of this tradition appears in the writings 
of Fray Toribio de Paredes (Mololinia) about 
1540, A similar tale had been told to Nufio 
Beltran de Guzman, in Sinoloa, in 1530. In 
1562 a collection of picture sheets executed in 
aboriginal style represented Chicomoztoc and the 
migrations thence. 
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Whether this tale had any influence upon the 
extension of Spanish discovery into Northern 
Mexico is not yet ascertained, but no doubt 
exists as to the instrumentality of that better 
known myth familiar to the eastern continents of 
the Amazons. About 1524 Cortes was informed 
that there existed an island in the region to the 
northward inhabited by warlike women, and the 
report was accompanied by exaggerated stories of 
metallic wealth. In 1529 Nufiode Guzman, the 
Governor of Mexico, set out on an expedition of 
conquest, and incidentally to search for the 
treasure of the Amazons. He laid waste and 
colonized Sinoloa, sent parties into Sonora, but 
the tale of the Seven Cities flitted delusively 
northward the further he progressed. In 1536 
Alvar Nujiez Caboza de Vaca, with three of his 
companions, the only survivors of the expedition 
of Narvaez to Florida, after nine years of hard- 
ships, in which they traversed the entire continent 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Coast, 
met his countrymen at Culiacan. In 1540 
Franciso Vasquez Coronado marched northward 
from Culiacan, ‘‘leaving north slightly to the 
left.” Among the localities mentioned by Juan 
Jaramillo in his itinerary of this expedition, is 
the mountain chain of Chichiltic-Calli or Red 
House, where a large ruined Indian structure 
was found. A careful study of the route of 
Coronado has determined Mr. Bandelier to adopt 
the views of General Simpson and W. H. H. 
Davis that the Pueblo of Zuiii occupies one of 
the sites within the tribal area of ‘‘the Seven 
Cities of Cibola.” Tusayem is indentified with 
the Moqui district and Acuco with Acoma. 
Three of the principal Pueblos of New Mexico 
and Arizona are thus located. Tiguex is next 
located on or near the site of Bernalillo, and the 
location of Cicuyé as Pecos results as a natural 
sequence. We shall not follow Mr. Bandelier 
farther in his study of the Ethnography of New 
Mexico. The sedentary Indians agglomerate in 
the clusters between the frontier of Arizona and 
the Rio Grande, along the Rio Grande from 
north to south, between Sangre de Cristo and 
Mesilla; west of the Rio Grande Valley and east 
of the Rio Grande. Around these Pueblos are 
ranged in the northwest the Apaches, in the 
northeast the Tejas, northeast and east the 
Querechos, southeast and east the Jumanas and 
Tobosas. New Mexico is indicated as an excel- 
lent objective point for serious practical archzo- 
logists, since the history of the Pueblo Indians 
may be pursued for three hundred and fifty 
years to the date of the march of Coronado. In 
a subsequent paper Mr. Bandelier proposes to 
continue this subject in a discussion of the 
various expeditions into New Mexico. 

The second paper is entitled a visit to the 
Aboriginal ruins in the valley of the Rio Pecos, 
and describes the curious remains of the Mesilla 
or tabulated cliff in which the Indian houses 


NOTICES 


stand, the site also of the massive former Catho 
lic temple of Pecos. Numerous architectural 
illustrations accompany the text. It is needless 


to say that this pamphlet is well edited and 
admirably printed. 


NEW MANUAL OF GENERAL HIs- 
TORY. With Particular Attention to Ancient 
and Modern Civilization. With numerous 
Engravings and Maps for the use of Colleges, 
High Schools, Academies, etc. By JOHN J. 
ANDERSON, Ph. D. Part I. Ancient History, 
I2mo, pp. 302. 

Mr, Anderson is well known as a successful 
author of school histories. The purpose of the 
present volume is to accompany brief sketches 
of the political history of ancient and modern 
nations with the necessary general information 
as to the social peculiarities of each people, and 
their progress in every department of civilization. 
The treatment is by nationalities, the author 
justly holding that comparisons by periods be- 
longs to a different class of study than this work 
is intended to aid. It is also accompanied by 
outline reviews, topical synopses, chronological 
tables and numerous maps and illustrative cuts. 
It is divided into two parts, the first devoted to 
ancient, the second to medizval and modern 
history. It has an analytical table of contents 
and a pronouncing index. It will be found an 
excellent reference book for general use. 


THE CORWIN GENEALOGY (CURWIN, 
CURWEEN, CORWINE), IN THE UNITED STATES, 
by EDWARD TANJoRE CorwIN, Millstone, 
N. J. 8vo, pp. 284. S.W. GREEN. New 
York, 1872. 


Several of the families of this name in the 
United States are of English descent. One of 
them, however, claims to be of remote Hun- 
garian origin, although for a time, perhaps, 
naturalized in England. This branch hold their 
name Corwin to be simply an anglicized form of 
Corvinus which again is derived from Corvus (a 
raven). In 1638, one George Curwin (or Cor- 
win), came from Northampton, England, and 
settled at Salem, Mass. In 1652, one Samuel 
Corwine (or Curwin), settled in Essex and Old 
Norfolk, Mass. In 1676, Thomas Curwin, a 
Quaker, is found at Boston. Matthias Corwin, 
for whom Hungarian origin is set up, is found 
settled at Ipswich, Massachusetts, in 1634, whence 
he removed in 1640 to Southold, Long Island. 

An introduction gives a brief account of those 
several families, after which follows a genealogy 
arranged in alphabetical order of Christian 
names, A general index, indispensable to this 
mode of arrangement, closes the volume. 





NOTICE. 


An error in the coloring of the official map of Yorktown has delayed 
the issue of this November number. The map will appear in the December 
number, 15th instant. 


EDITOR. 


New York, December 1, 1881. 
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THE SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS IN ENGLAND 


V UCH was expected from the appointment of Lord Cornwallis to an 
Lv important post in the British army, in its attempts to subdue the 
rebellion in America. His previous military record had been such 

to justily their expectations, and the general success which had fol 
ywed him in his Souther npaign, seemed to confirm the wisdom of 
his appointment. The news of the defeat of General Gates at Camden 
\ugust 16th, 1780, had been received with the greatest satisfaction in 
England, and it was believed.that Cornwallis had completely crushed 
he rebellion in the South. It is true that the affair at King’s Mountain 
See Magazine of American History, Nov., 1880) furnished evidence 
hat the smouldering embers of opposition to Great Britain were still 
rning, and it was not realized that the defeat of Colonel Ferguson 
was “the beginning of the end” of the final overthrow of the E 


rmy inthe South. What was the feeling of the British soldiers 





who 
+3 ‘ arm den 4 " fee ath ra - . AnNneAre . 
ere still at Camden, aft the defeat of General Gates, appe ars from a 
i 
tter written from that piace, under date of November 13, 1 73¢ 
appr ' f having a Visit paid us by the American They 
id to sub ‘ und their only incitement for coming into the cou 
lis is p t vered (he had had an attac f bilious feve and 
j i c* we Fy r } - f - 
Some weeks later, ! t.-Colonel H. Balfour, under date of ¢ 1 
ieston, January 16, 1738), writes Lord George Germain : 
It is with pleasure, I in i rdship, that many of the principal inhabits hi 
r and some who held the chief offices under the late rebel power, have ert heir 


loyalty, and declared their allegiance to bis Majesty’s government.’ 

A day later, the 17th, Captain Bowers, of the ship Halitax, writ 
from Charleston : 

< 


We promise ourselves a brilliant campaign ; to which opinion the approved military abili 





